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Congress is not in the mood for either trade or aid 


The Coming Fight 





of State John Foster Dulles pleaded for a year in 
which to study our foreign policy, to formulate new 
policies where he found them necessary, to reaffirm pres- 
ent policies where they seemed to merit approval. But the 
recent Presidential campaign has unsettled the whole 
structure of American policy. In Europe, immediate ac- 
tion is required if President Eisenhower’s own work at 
NATO is not to be sacrificed. Concerning the Far East, 
vague promises about more effective action in Korea have 
been made, which call for prompt and painful negotia- 
tions with our United Nations allies. In addition, a budget 
that might be “balanced” by Congress at the expense of 
aid to our allies implies a discouraging ceiling of ex- 
pectations for the State Department’s negotiations, and 
the fact that Reciprocal Trade Agreements legislation ex- 
pires on June 30, means that the key issues in foreign 
economic policy must be debated in Congress very soon. 
In connection with aid to our allies, the customary 
slogan is now “Trade, not aid.” But how much trade 


A T A Congressional hearing the other day, Secretary 
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could be developed in a short period even if our tariffs 
were reduced to zero? And how likely is any tariff re 
duction in a Congress dominated by Senator Taft, who 
supported the “escape cause” written into the bill when 
it was most recently renewed? Isn’t is clear that “neither 
trade nor aid” correctly sums up the ultimate views of 
powerful groups in Congress? 

These basic issues of economic foreign policy will have 
to be resolved in the next three months—months in 
which Secretary Dulles will be journeying in Europe and 
in the Far East. The clarity with which President Eiser- 
hower took his stand in the inaugural address makes it 
evident that he understands that commitments will have 
to be made long before the end of Mr. Dulles’s year of 
study and re-evaluation. 

President Eisenhower’s inaugural address was—a 
Adlai Stevenson promptly pointed out—an “eloquent and 
splendid restatement of what have been the peaceful pur 
poses and principles of the Government and people of the 
United States for many years.” Its emphasis on the “basic 
law of interdependence,” on the need for strength in all 
free peoples, on the distinction “between firmness and 
truculence,” and on the need for shared sacrifice and 
help for “proven friends of freedom” has displayed 4 
“stamina in purpose” that is heartening. It also makes 
clear that there will be no “honeymoon” for the new 
Administration on Capitol Hill. 

After twenty years of irresponsibility as a party— 
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with individual exceptions such as Stimson, Vandenberg 
and Dulles, who made possible the record to which Eisen- 
hower has committed himself—a new group of leaders 
in the executive branch is to learn that “the Constitution 
is an invitation to struggle for the privilege of directing 
foreign policy.” There is no legal link of responsibility 
between our legislative and executive branches—Senator 
Taft stressed it the other day when he spoke of a major 
policy as “their” responsibility, meaning that of the Ad- 
ministration. Very little has been changed since Henry 
Adams could sadly observe: 

“The Secretary of State has always stood as much 
alone as the historian. Required to look far ahead and 
round him, he measures forces unknown to party 
managers, and has found Congress more or less hostile 
ever since Congress first sat. The Secretary of State 
exists only to recognize the existence of a world which 
Congress distrusts and tries to turn to its advantage or- 
reject.” 

The economic issues now coming to a head are not due 
to the change in Administration. They have been de 
veloping for the past thirty years, as is made evident 
by Sir Arthur Salter’s statement in his study of our “re- 
covery” policies, published in 1932: 

“A country can combine several ambitions suc- 
cessfully; but four she cannot achieve simultaneously : 
she cannot be a creditor from the past, a reluctant 
importer, a great exporter, and a reluctant lender of 
new money.” 


There were no disagreements on these issues between 
General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson in the cam- 
paign last fall—and there were no disagreements between 
Republican and Democratic policy advisers during the 
preceding Administration. Here Dulles and Acheson, 
Stassen and Harriman, Draper and Paley saw eye to eye 
~and their professional economic advisors were in 
brotherly agreement. But the Congress warmly cherishes 
the traditional commitment to high tariffs, and every 
policy pronouncement that touches that sacred cow is 
assiduously combed for verbal evidence of heresy. 

The facts are clear. Our trade shows—year after year 
~a huge excess of exports over imports. On the average, 
the annual gap between our sales to foreigners and our 
purchases from them amounts to some $5 billion. If we 
want to keep our exports—for economic or for military 
teasons—we must bridge the gap with aid, with loans, 
with gifts and subsidies, or we must, as Secretary Ache- 
‘on put it, “become really import-minded” and “devote 
‘ur time and energy to discovering and bringing in 
Imports.” 

The political “gap” between dogma and fact—and its 
spread matches the notorious “dollar gap” in our bal- 
‘nce of international payments—was effectively illus- 
ated by the Chicago platform of the Republican con- 
vention, which repeated the old saws about safeguarding 
our industries and our payrolls and featured the idea 
that we must press for the removal of foreign obstacles 
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Yo our exports. Elsewhere in the same platform, there 
was sharp criticism of “incompetent” expenditures 
abroad of public money designed “to buy goodwill”—by 
implication at least, the stopgap method of “buying time” 
by financing the gap with “aid” or “loans” is therefore 
rejected. This was clearly the work of economically illit- 
erate gentlemen, who were endorsing a doctrine on for- 
eign trade which even President McKinley had sense 
enough to reject more than half a century ago. In the 
face of the facts which indicate the desperate need for 
enlarged American markets for foreign importers, they 
demand safeguards against such imports. And they de- 
mand larger American exports while refusing to support 
the methods required to finance them. 

The political confusion prevailing in this crucial area 
of public policy is illustrated by the fact that the political 
forces that wrote this platform failed to nominate their 
favorite candidate, that the candidate who received the 
nomination, and was elected President, was an outspoken 
advocate of policies quite similar to those now in effect, 
and that his pre-nomination campaign manager, Paul 
G. Hoffman, was the chief administrator of the Marshall 
Plan and the author of a volume entitled Peace Can Be 
Won, a long and eloquent plea for deliberate expansion of 
the positive program of recent years. 


THE MANY INCONSISTENCIES 


In this context, it is not surprising that American 
policy, as a whole, shows many glaring inconsistencies. 
Contrary to the policies advocated by the leaders of the 
preceding Democratic and the new Republican admin- 
istrations, Congress has enacted discriminatory agricul- 
tural policies (cheese and powdered milk are current 
painful examples), and we have a “Buy American” law 
on the books concerning public purchases, which recently 
led to the rejection of low British bids on public utility 
installations and low Italian bids on microscopes. We 
also subsidize a merchant marine way beyond the needs 
of national defense, and sometimes require countries that 
possess efficient and low-cost shipping to spend scarce 
dollar exchange on costly American shipping as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of American “aid” in other areas. 
Is it surprising that self-reliant allies who desire “to pay 
their way” look with suspicion on the integrity of our 
professions of support for “trade, not aid”? 

There is no need for further surveys or reports. In the 
Truman Administration, a whole series of basic studies 
were prepared and published—many of them sponsored 
or written by Republican authors, All the essential data 
are in the Draper Report, with its special stress on 
Western Europe; the Gray Report, with its emphasis on 
the need for priorities in the assessment of competing 
demands on our national resources and the need for 
the “unity of foreign policy in its economic, political, 
military and informational aspects”; and the Paley Re- 
port (“Resources for Freedom”), with its sharp and 
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AID  consmveo 
graphic analysis of our growing need for foreign raw 
materials. The contents of these reports have been chal- 
lenged only in detail, not in substance. 

It is not necessary to argue that the “dollar gap” is 
entirely due to American foreign trade policy or that it 
could be entirely eliminated by the removal of the 
American tariff. Countries abroad that deliberately prac- 
tice a bureaucratically repressed inflation and try to 
keep their money at artificially high rates of exchange 
clearly restrict their own exports by the higher prices 
that result from their monetary practices and protect 
inefficiencies in their cost structure as well. No American 
foreign trade policy can protect a country that is clearly 
trying to live beyond its own means: It may well be 
doubted whether a Britain that refuses to face the facts 
of life can ever return to the competitive rigor of world 
markets, and free “convertibility” of currency, without a 
sizable migration of its population and a reduction of 
its “customary” standard of living to the levels compat- 
ible with the increased cost of imported food and raw 
materials in relation to the reduced comparative efficiency 
of its industrial exporters. 

Increasing opportunities for our customers’ trade in 
our own markets will help to reveal the responsibilities 
for modifications in domestic policies abroad, however, 
and it will remove a legitimate cause for foreign concern 
about inconsistencies in American policy. It will also 
clarify the continued need for aid and investment by the 
United States beyond the trade that would be increased 
as a result of reduced trade barriers. 

The coming struggle over our economic foreign policy 
may crystallize around the renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ment Acts, or the budget for Mr. Stassen’s agency. It 
may even center on the Eisenhower appointments to the 
Tariff Commission, which can cripple the effectiveness 
of the Trade Agreements program by its discretionary 
powers under the “peril point” clause. 

The upward trend of American protectionism has been 
reversed since the adoption in 1934 of Cordell Hull’s 
reciprocal trade agreements program, which authorized 
the Administration to negotiate trade agreements involv- 
ing reductions in tariff duties as great as 50 per cent of 
the rates established in the famous Hawley-Smoot tariff 
of 1930. The policy led to a significant—although in- 
sufficient—reduction in American tariff rates as the net- 
work of treaties broadened in scope. It became the charter 
of a new American “orthodoxy” in economic foreign 
policy. The orthodoxy is, in my judgment, an excellent 
one, designed to promote the economic interests of the 
United States, as well as of the rest of the world. After 
eighteen years, however, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
it fits the facts of contemporary world politics. 

The present orthodoxy calls for reduction of tariff rates 
—and it has often agreed to “exceptions” for quantitative 
controls, quotas, barter deals, and so on. It calls for the 
firm establishment of the general principle of non-dis- 


crimination as between sources of imports, or in more 
technical terms, for the unconditional most-favored-na. 
tion clause. It is also concerned with the general objective 
of establishing stable or convertible currencies. We aly 
wrote these objectives into Lend-Lease agreements dur. 
ing the war and have preserved them in varying ways in 
bilateral financial agreements, as well as in multilateral 
international negotiations, since the war. Contrary to 
some of our domestic political arguments, these policies 
clearly aim at the establishment of a free enterprise world 
along lines suggested by nineteenth century models. 

In our negotiations with other countries, the “excep. 
tions” have, however, often become the rule and state 
trading, quota schemes, licensing practices and other po. 
litically arbitrary discriminatory practices prevail rather 
than the orthodox “multilateral” principles which are 
usually stated with eloquence in the preamble of such 
agreements. In the intense polarity of world politics, we 
have ourselves dropped the principle of non-discrimina 
tion for urgent defense reasons, because strategic consid- 
erations call for discrimination in our treatment of for. 
eign countries according to their classification as _poten- 
tial friends, foes or neutrals. 


PROCUREMENT NOW THE ISSUE 


In the United States itself, the protectionist argument 
is changing its character. The enormous “security” de 
mands on our natural resources are creating a new awatt 
ness of the present—or ultimate—limitations upon our 
basic wealth, and imports are increasingly discussed in 
terms of procurement rather than in terms of protection. 

There is nothing new to economists, of course, in the 
idea that the “defense” argument usually cited in favor 
of tariff protection of so-called “vital” industries should 
sometimes lead to free trade if it were clearly understood. 
Some twenty years ago—when we were in the midst of 4 
national tariff controversy—I urged that a tariff on, say, 
manganese would simply lead to a more rapid exhaustion 
of our limited national resources of that mineral in 
peacetime, with the result that our reserves would be 
exhausted in wartime when imports might be curtailed. 
In this connection—and in many other cases—limited 
vested interests use a spurious patriotic appeal to advo 
cate policies that actually weaken the country from 4 
defense standpoint. The magnitude of present demanés 
on our resources and the growing concern for the long 
period of mobilization that is visibly ahead of us have 
now created a public awareness of these underlying 1 
alities. Clearly, we must try to get whatever we cal 
wherever we can—and this concern for imports 4s # 
channel of military and defense procurement is weaket- 
ing the protectionist effort to camouflage a limited special 
interest as a concern for military preparedness. 

There is nothing new to economists, either, in the ides 
that a country exports in order to pay for its imports 
Protectionists, however, tend to discuss exports as if they 
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tive regrettable necessity that should be curbed. With the 
als) | Competing claims on our limited resources, it is clear that 
dur. | “ports must be assigned a “priority” in the rank-order 
of claims on our national energies—and in some cases it 
may be a low one—and that imports constitute a vital 
jg contribution to the achievement of the total national task. 
cies | From the standpoint of the world’s economic welfare, 
orl @ tere is nothing to cheer in these unavoidable by- 
products of the military necessities inflicted on us by 
Moscow. Economically, however, these historical contin- 
gncies may be the channel through which the United 
States may complete the transition to the status of a 
mature creditor country, prepared to acknowledge that 
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ion. f acreditor must not frustrate his debtor’s ability to dis- 
the fi charge his obligations. “For the duration,” there is a 
avot §f clear need for prompt consideration of two general policy 
ould § objectives which will facilitate adjustment to an ad- 
ood, ff mittedly unpleasant prospect. It may still be possible to 
ofa J ve multilateral policies of liberating economic forces 
say, ff onthe more limited basis of including all countries which 
tion share the same political objectives. It will certainly be 
| in § possible to reduce the impact of these defense considera- 
| be ff tions if countries that must sell in America make a delib- 
iled. erate effort to concentrate on those imports—especially of 
ited aw materials—that are bound to become more accept- 
dvo- J able as present trends continue. 

m4 A deliberate effort to bridge the balance-of-payments 
ands Heap by a systematic effort to plan for United States im- 
long J ports on the basis of predictable defense needs will be in 
have line with many basic trends in American economic and 
5 Te Political life. Even a superficial examination of Amer- 
cat fan shortages reveals a large number of opportunities 
as & lor creative public policy. An increase of United States 
ken: lmports from the present figure of less than 5 per cent 
ecial to 7.5 or 10 per cent of national income would provide 
dollar exchange for foreigners at an annual rate ranging 
idea J ‘tom $20 billion to $27 billion. Such percentages are rea- 
ors f‘onable and realistic—at the maximum, they would be 
they only slightly higher than the pre-war ratios of imports to 
tational income. Imports of iron ore could, for instance, 
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range up to one-fourth of national production without 
creating domestic political problems—such imports would 
be helpful to Chile, Canada, Cuba, Sweden and Brazil, 
and, through these countries, to an interwoven network 
of trade relations throughout the world. There is room— 
and need—for sharp increases in imports of many com- 
modities, such as lumber and lumber products, lead, 
copper, zinc, bauxite, petroleum, cheese, pottery and 
china, wool and cotton products. A careful examination, 
item by item, would produce a long list of articles in 
which billions of dollars of imports in essential products 
could be organized in the spirit of procurement, while 
the country could continue to supply at least three- 
fourths of the national market through domestic pro- 
ducers. Services—to tourists, for instance—could be ex- 
panded almost indefinitely if some creative imagination 
should be devoted to the subject. Present figures show an 
increase in dollar spending for foreign travel of five or 
six times over the figures for 1929. The expansion effect 
would not be limited to countries actually earning the 
dollar exchange but would stimulate trade and industry 
throughout world markets. 

The re-evaluation of the priorities to be assigned to the 
several and competing demands of our economic foreign 
policy will lead to a strengthening of the basic objectives 
of our policy as a whole. Political debate during the past 
summer may have obscured the basic fact that the forces 
that dream of a nostalgic return to “the past that never 
was,” have been rejected in both major parties. The clari- 
fied and narrowing objectives of a policy designed to 
strengthen the economic foundations of the free world 
may lead to a widening of the area in which a genuine, 
rather than a verbal, liberation of trade can be attained. 

The struggle over the integration of our economic 
foreign policy will have predictable consequences in 
domestic policy as well. Eisenhower, Dulles, Hoffman, 
Stassen, Dewey, Lodge and their associates will be 
compelled to look for a solid bloc of dependable Demo- 
cratic support in this area—and they will, with the cer- 
tainty of gravitation, repel a large number of the Repub- 
licans in Congress. Colonel McCormick has already char- 
acterized Secretary Dulles as a “Wall Street Socialist” 
and Senator Dirksen has made explicit threats about his 
refusal to aid in efforts to establish British currency con- 
vertibility. The urgency of the time schedule and the 
need for bipartisan support in economic foreign policy 
is likely to lead to a considerable consolidation of effort 
in the domestic field. Some years ago when we were 
trying to crack the isolationist cake of custom, we coined 
the slogan, “Foreign policy begins at home.” Senator 
Dirksen and his associates are likely to discover that do- 
mestic policy begins abroad. 
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HE AMERICAN Communist party 
has never been legally ostracized. 

It is all right to belong to it and to 
take part in its meetings and other 
activities. But 44 residents of the 
United States have been sentenced to 
prison terms for being over-eager in 
serving it. Eleven of these belonged 
to the first group of Communist 
leaders, convicted here in New York 
in 1949, Six were sent away in Balti- 
more last spring. In Los Angeles last 
August, the largest group of all was 
sentenced, fourteen. And about a 
fortnight ago, as practically every- 
one knows, thirteen New York Com- 
munists heard the jury’s adverse ver- 
dict. That adds up to 44. The Gov- 
ernment has won all the cases it has 
tried under the Smith Act. Seven 
leaders are still on trial in Honolulu. 
If it is legal to belong to the Com- 
munist party, on what grounds were 
these 44 men and women convicted 
and sentenced? One way to find out 
is to scrutinize a decision made by 
Judge Edward J. Dimock midway 
in this last trial. When the prosecu- 
tion had finished its case, the Judge 
separated the cases of Simon W. 
Gerson and Isidore Begun from the 
others. These two he liberated. Why 
were they cut out of the case? The 
judge merely decided that there was 
not enough evidence against these 
two men to show that they were per- 
sonally very greatly involved. They 
carried red cards, they were active 
in the party. But that is not enough. 
Another way to get at the problem 

is to read the majority decision in 
which the Supreme Court decided not 
to intervene in the first New York 
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44 Communists 


All in a Row 


case. Chief Justice Vinson, speaking 
for the majority of the Court, quoted 
the essential parts of the Smith Act, 
including the third section: 

“Tt shall be . . . unlawful to or- 
ganize or help to organize any so- 
ciety, group or assembly of per- 
sons who teach, advocate or 
encourage the overthrow or de- 
struction of any government in the 
United States by force or violence; 
or to be or become a member of, 
or affiliate with, any such society, 
group or assembly of persons, 
knowing the purpose thereof.” 


The significant words are the last 
ones. Now Judge Dimock thought it 
had not been sufficiently proved that 
Gerson and Begun were good, con- 
scious, effective, purposeful party 
members. His act has its comical side 
for anyone who knows about the two 
“innocents” liberated by it. But no 
doubt the little judge knew what he 
was doing. Even one doubtful case 
among a dozen may mess up the 
whole prosecution when the jury re- 
tires. 

Justice Vinson, naturally, started 
from Justice Holmes’s doctrine of “a 
clear and present danger,” formu- 
lated in connection with the Schenk 
case in 1919. The present Chief Jus- 
tice examined the traditional doctrine 
and then remarked: “Obviously the 
words cannot mean that before the 
Government acts, it must wait until 
the putsch is about to be executed.” 
Unsuccessful rebellions, he remarks, 
may cause great damage. 

“The formation by petitioners 
of such a highly organized con- 
spiracy,” he proceeds, “with rig- 
idly disciplined members subject 
to call when the leaders, these peti- 


tioners, felt that the time had 
come for action, coupled with the 
inflammable nature of world con. 
ditions, similar uprisings in othe 
countries and the touch-and-g) 
nature of our relation with other 
countries with whom the petition. 
ers were in the very least ideol. 
gically attuned, convince us that 
their convictions were justified o 
this score.” 

What we have in the United States 


in relation to the Communist party is 
not a process of illegalization but: 
process of decapitation. We are put. 
ting the leaders out of circulation, 
And don’t let anyone tell you tha 
making martyrs of the eager com: 
rades is giving them advertising and 
attracting followers. If you could 
read the Daily Worker for just a few 
days, you would gather enough evi- 
dence to show that the whole Amer. 
ican Communist outfit is on the 
rocks.- The paper itself, the Jefferson 
School and every subordinate institu. 
tion are yelping for support. 

And it is not to be overlooked 
that, during these long and tiresome 
proceedings, a goodly number of 
citizens have had a chance to dis 
cover something about Communism. 
A number of the defendants testified 
on their own behalf; what they said 
was very pretty. Their main point: 
were that the few thousand Commu- 
nists were saving the 157,000,000 
Americans from rape by the capitalis 
system, were defending to the death 
the 15 or 20 million America 
Negroes, and taking under their pro 
tecting wings 62,000,000 helples 
American workers. 

The Government has __hewed 
straight to the line. Beginning with 
the organization of the present patly 
in 1945, they put in the record the 
Duclos letter, the essential statemen!s 
by Lenin, Stalin, all the way downto 
Foster and Stachel. And from begit: 
ning to end, the emphasis was 
force. Conversely, the lovely tale 
about the workers and the Negroes, 
were fairy tales. In the course of tht 
trials, some sessions of which wet 
rather well covered by the press! 
good many citizens must have ma 
some interesting discoveries. 
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TOGLIATTI: CIVIL WAR NEXT? 
RoME 
:... ELECTION REFORM BILL has 
just been passed by the Chamber 
of Deputies—about a full month later 
than scheduled. Had the filibuster- 
ing tactics of the combined extreme 
left and extreme right opposition 
succeeded in delaying it for another 
fortnight, it might not have become 
law in time for the next general elec- 
tions. For it still has to go through 
the Senate, where the opposition will 
do its best to follow the obstruction- 
ist example of its counterpart in the 
lower house. For various reasons 
(none of which seems really convinc- 
ing), Government circles firmly be- 
lieve that obstruction in the Senate 
will not be carried out in the same 
fanatical way as in the Chamber, and 
that everything will be over by the 
end of March. We shall see. 

It largely depends on the Speaker. 
It'is his duty to protect the rights 
of the minority. But it is also his 
duty to defend the dignity and repu- 
tation of parliament. Which should 
come first? When parliamentary pro- 
ceedings are turned into a farce by 
a minority which does not care the 
least if democratic institutions are be- 
ing made a laughing-stock, it should 
be the Speaker’s task to put his foot 
on it. But Signor Gronchi was over- 
scrupulous in upholding the letter of 
the rules for the benefit of a totally 
unscrupulous minority. For that, he 
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By Victor Schiff. 


REPORT from ROME: 








The Aftermath of a 


Communist Filibuster 


Election reform insures stable democratic regime 


was alternately praised and cajoled 
by the Communists, often in an em- 
barrassing way. 

The day came when it really looked 
as if the majority might lose the race 
against time. Then Premier de Gas- 
peri stepped in boldly: He asked the 
Chamber for a motion of confidence, 
which would have been tantamount 
to approval of the bill. This killed 
the 2,000 amendments, mostly non- 
sensical, grotesque or mischievous, 
which the opposition had proposed in 
the hope of wasting a few more 
weeks. Such a procedure, current in 
France and other parliamentary de- 
mocracies, had never before been 
used in Italy (probably because no 
minority had ever misused so grossly 
procedural possibilities for enforcing 
its will). The Communists, first 
caught flat-footed, then remembered 
their role as front-line defenders of 
Democracy, Constitution and Par- 
liament; deciding that de Gasperi’s 
move was blatantly illegal, they tried 
to blackmail Speaker Gronchi into 
ruling against him. This, Gronchi re- 
fused to do. At once, the man they 
had praised and cajoled for weeks 
became an abominable traitor to De- 
mocracy, a lackey of the Government. 
and the gravedigger of parliamentary 
rights. 

The Communists managed to con- 
tinue their filibuster for another 
week, by making farcical use, in par- 





DE GASPERI: CONFIDENCE VOTE 


ticular, of each member’s right to 
address the Chamber for ten minutes 
to explain his own voting, which 
meant another sixty hours of repeti- 
tious speeches. But the majority 
bravely submitted itself to the or- 
deal of non-stop sessions for three 
days and three nights and then it was 
all over. 

The motion of confidence was 
carried, 339-25, and with it the elec- 
tions bill. Only the Neo-fascists and 
Monarchists, plus six Social Demo- 
cratic rebels, voted against it. The 
extreme left, some 180 strong, re- 


‘fused to take part in the vote—a 


theatrical gesture which aimed at 
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FILIBUSTER conn 


underlining their completely un- 
warranted claim that both the law it- 
self and the way their filibuster was 
smashed, were unconstitutional. 

The Communists will now try to 
switch their propaganda against the 
“vote-robbing law” with public meet- 
ings, sporadic strikes, clashes with 
the police. Since their unscrupulous- 
ness should never be underestimated, 
they may keep Italy, during the next 
four months, on the verge of a state 
resembling civil war, as a result of 
which a number of human lives may 
be sacrificed. And yet they will prob- 
ably be careful not to cross certain 
limits beyond which things might be- 
come dangerous for their party, be- 
cause earlier exercises of that kind 
have not proved encouraging: On 
the whole, only the younger “ac- 
tivists” have been persuaded to take 
part in demonstrations and to resist 
police truncheons and hoses. Many 
of the locally proclaimed “general 
strikes” have flopped miserably; too 
many such failures before the elec- 
tions might be very harmful. 


SOCIALIST ‘SPLIT’? 


As I reported above, six Sociai 
Democratic rebel deputies voted 
against the election reform bill, 
against the Government and against 
their own party. They have either al- 
ready been expelled, or will be ex- 
pelled now. The Communist press— 
including even the Moscow news- 
papers, which devote little space to 
really important foreign news—has 
been ballyhooing this as a serious 
split in Italian Social Democracy. 

But there is no Social Democratic 
split. There has merely been an 
abortive rebellion by a few more or 
less prominent people who tried to 
blackmail the party into changing 
its entire political line. It was largely 
due to the nefarious influence of 
these constantly carping left-wingers 
that the Social Democratic party has 
never had a clear and coherent policy 
on major issues in recent years. For 
the sake of “unity,” the Executive 
Committee always sought an internal 
compromise with these disruptive 


elements, who claimed to represent 
the views of the real rank-and-file. 

But this time no compromise was 
possible, nor necessary: 80 per cent 
of the rank-and-file had clearly de- 
cided at the Genoa Conference last 
October to support the election re- 
form bill, and the subséquent elec- 
toral alliance with the Christian- 
Democrats, Liberals and Republicans. 
The minority had either to submit 
or go. They tried their bluff again. 
It was called. With two or three ex- 
ceptions, all 90 provincial federations 
of the party stood firmly by the 17 
members of the Executive who 
warned the 4 left-wingers and their 
supporters, both deputies and rank- 
and-filers, that they must abide by 
party discipline or take the conse- 
quences. 

The party may lose perhaps 500 
members throughout the country, 
mainly in Florence, Vicenza and Ven- 
ice—where the rebels have a small 
personal following—which may cost 
the party some 20,000 votes at the 
polls. But its firmness will be re- 
warded by at least 100,000 new votes 
from people who, in the past, could 
not bring themselves to support a 
party without a coherent policy. 
They will rally to it now that it has 
proved capable of steering a straight 
course and of throwing overboard 
mutineers who tried to seize the rud- 
der in the middle of a storm. 

Some of the rebels may return 
to the Nenni party, to which their 
hearts have secretly belonged for 
years. But, although they were en- 
couraged and flattered by the ex- 
treme left as long as there was hope 
that they would produce a real split, 
it is doubtful whether they will be 
welcome as individuals without any 
substantial following. The scramble 
for prospective seats in the future 
parliament will be tough enough 
among the outgoing Nennist Depu- 
ties; newcomers will find little en- 
couragement. 

Other rebels will join the Mag- 
nani-Cucchi setup, that hopeless sect 
of Communist defectors whose revolt 
two years ago misfired completely. 





And others, I am afraid, will try to 
negotiate their re-admission into the 
Social Democratic party when it 
comes to selecting candidates for the 
elections. One can only hope that the 
party will not succumb to sentimen. 
tality toward repentant “old com. 
rades” who will start making mis. 
chief again the moment they are par. 
doned. 

A few days before the Communist 
filibuster in the Chamber collapsed, 
the so-called Italian Socialist Party 
(PSI) of Pietro Nenni held its Na. 
tional Conference in Milan. It was a 
very salutary affair, mainly for those 
incorrigible optimists in the Italian 
and the international Socialist world 
who still dream of a reconciliation 
between the two wings of Italian So- 
cialism. The trouble is that there 
are not two wings, but one. The 
other is, for all practical purposes, a 
mere branch of the Cominform. I am 
tired of hearing that there still are 
sound elements in the rank and file 
of the PSI, good democratic Social. 
ists at heart who cannot bring them- 
selves to abandon their old flag, and 
who still hope for a change. 

I would rather agree that this is 
true of the Socialist Unity Party in 
East Germany, which contains form- 
er Social Democrats who were forced 
to unite with the Communists by the 
Soviet authorities. They had no al- 





NENNI: ORACLE ALMOST OUSTED 
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SARAGAT: THE REBELS EXPELLED 


ternative but to surrender, or return 
to the same concentration camps 
where many of them had been kept 
by the Nazis and which are now be- 
ing run by the Communists. The 
same probably applies to many in the 
workers parties in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary. 


NO COMPULSION 


But in Italy, there has been no 
compulsion. The members of the PSI 
remain there voluntarily. An alterna- 
tive was offered to them six years 
ago, when Saragat founded the So- 
cial Democratic party. They have 
had six years to realize that Nenni 
has sold them out to Togliatti. They 
had another chance to cast off Com- 
munist domination when Romita 
broke with Nenni three years ago. 
They let that go by. Now, especially 
in the cases of those Senators and 
Deputies who stick to the “old flag,” 
sheer fear of losing their seats by 
speaking their minds keeps them tied 
to Nenni. They have not even the 
excuse of most of their Communist 
colleagues that they believe in the 
lies and slogans they parrot. It is 
simply a case of collective political 
Prostitution. 

The PSI has now become as totali- 
tarian as the CP. It has surrendered 
all pretense of internal democracy. It 
is ruled by a Politburo of five, which 
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has appointed a swarm of youngish, 
totally unknown “inspectors” who 
carried out with unlimited powers, 
before the Milan Conference, a na- 
tionwide purge of rank-and-filers sus- 
pected of opposing the alliance with 
the Communists. The provincial con- 
ferences were sternly warned before- 
hand by these “inspectors” that a 
discussion of the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the pact of “unity of 
action” with the Communists would 
not be tolerated at the Milan. Dele- 
gates already elected, and reported to 
the “inspectors” as untrustworthy in 
this respect, were expelled overnight. 
Altogether the purge hit between 500 
and 600 rank-and-filers, 

These expelled members decided to 
hold in Milan a counter-conference 
during the last two days of the offi- 
cial one. It was pathetic. It was at- 
tended mostly by poor people, some 
of whom traveled hundreds of miles 
from provinces as distant as Sicily, 
carrying loaves of bread, sausage 
and cheese (since they could not 
afford restaurant meals), all deter- 
mined to proclaim their loyalty to the 
old party but also to plead for their 
right to differ from the official lead- 
ers. They tried, through deputations, 
to put their case before the official 
conference: They were thrown out 
by stewards and threatened with 
police action. Deputies (who perhaps 
secretly sympathized with them) vied 
with each other in making cheap 
gibes at the “autonomists” within the 
party, hoping thereby to be favored 
by the Politburo when it comes to 
selecting election candidates. Senator 
Rodolfo Morandi, the party’s Vice 
Secretary and real boss, publicly de- 
nounced them as “spies and traitors.” 

This secession was given much 
publicity in the non-Communist 
press, which it did not deserve. It 
may be considered a symptom of the 
dramatic decay of what was once a 
mighty and respectable party, but 
nothing more. Unable to find their 
way back into the ranks of Social 
Democracy, the secessionists are 
doomed, just like the Cucchi-Magnani 
sect and the latest Social Democratic 


rebels. Even if they merged their - 
forces and tried to launch a new 
movement, both anti-Communist and 
anti-Social Democratic (attempts in 
that direction are under way), it will 
be still-born. There simply is no 
room in Europe for a labor move- 
ment which rejects both Communism 
and democratic Socialism. 


FALSE FRONT 


The PSI has cast off its last claim 
to independence. The announcement 
in Milan that it will put up its own 
candidates in the elections (instead 
of joint “People’s Front” lists with 
the Communists as in 1948) is a 
cheap trick, acquiesced in by the 
Communists. There will be an elec- 
toral alliance between the two. The 
announcement was qualified and may 
be reversed at any time when the 
Communists so decide. 

Pietro Nenni has been virtually 
ousted as the leader of his party. He 
still speaks on its behalf in parlia- 
ment, because he is its best speaker. 
He behaves like its oracle in slick 
weekly editorials in Avanti. His name 
still attracts the largest crowds at 
meetings. He is sunning himself in 
the glory of having led the (lost) 
filibuster in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The Communists flatter and 
praise him wherever they can. But in 
spite of his Stalin Peace Prize, they 
don’t trust him because of his soft- 
heartedness. They prefer hydro- 
cephalic Rodolfo Morandi, a pomp- 
ous nitwit who may be relied on to 
obey Stalinist orders in all circum- 
stances. 

It is Morandi who commands the 
PSI Politburo and the inflated party 
machinery with all its roving “in- 
spectors.” For it is Morandi who 
holds the purse strings. The PSI is 
lavishly financed through the minor 
partnership it holds in Communist- 
controlled trade companies which 
have secured a commercial monopoly 
between Italy and the Soviet satel- 
lites. The once-proud Italian Social- 
ist party has become a mere political 
by-product of worldwide Communist 
corruption. 








The first conference of Asian Socialist parties showed that they are more Asian 


than Socialist in character and lean to a ‘third force’ position 


THE STATE OF 
ASIAN SOCIALISM 


RANGOON 
FTER OBSERVING at close range 
A for more than a week the con- 
ference here of Asian Socialists, 
which has just ended, I have reached 
the conclusion that three different, if 
not divergent, pulls were at work on 
the Asian Socialist mind. 

First and foremost was a conscious- 
ness, no longer kept secret, that in 
the last analysis Communism is the 
real enemy Socialists must contend 
with, and that there is no way of 
avoiding a showdown with Commu- 
nism. But there was the fear, widely 
shared by Asian politicians, that join- 
ing issue directly with Communism 
might “stigmatize” them as Anglo- 
American collaborators. The result 
of these divergent pulls was the es- 
capist “third force” theory, amount- 
ing to neutrality, from which Asian 
Socialists derive spiritual consolation. 

It was a varied gathering that con- 
vened in the simply but tastefully 
decorated, spacious assembly cham- 
ber of the Rangoon City Hall on 
January 6. Nine Socialist parties sent 
delegates: the Praja (Peoples) So- 
cialist party of India, Burmese Social- 


G. S. Buarcava, a well-known Indian 
journalist, was a special observer 
at the Rangoon Socialist conference. 


By G. S. Bhargava 


ist party, Indonesian Socialist party, 
Mapai of Israel, Progressive Socialist 
party of Lebanon, Pan Malayan 
Labor party, Pakistan Socialist party, 
and the right and left wings of 
Japan’s Social Democratic party. 
Four nationalist parties—the Tuni- 
sian Neo-Destour, Nepali Congress. 
Uganda African Congress and Kenya 
African Union—sent observers. And 
the Socialist International, Interna- 
tional Union of Socialist Youth, 
Yugoslav Communist party, and Fen- 
ner Brockway’s Congress of Peoples 
Against Imperialism sent fraternal 
delegates. 

The walls of the Central Hall, 
where the sessions were held, were 
draped with the red banners of the 
participating parties, while outside 
the building fluttered majestically the 
emblems of their countries. The Bur- 
mese, Indonesian, Pakistani, Japan- 
ese Left Socialist and Yugoslav Com- 
munist flags were only slight varia- 
tions of the Stalinist banner. The 
new flag of the Indian Praja Social- 
ists had a white band in the center 
representing the Praja wing—whose 
spokesmen were conspicuously not 
among the Indian delegates—of the 
recently merged party. The Japanese 
right-wing Social Democrats dis- 
played a blue banner, and the Egyp- 


tian Socialist party—whose creden- 
tials were challenged—a green flag 
boasting a crescent and stars. 

These parties do not speak the 
same political language, at home or 
abroad. The parties of Lebanon and 
Egypt are really nationalist organiza- 
tions dominated by parochial and 
racial prejudices. From the outset. 
they never tired of saying that even 
Socialist Arabs and Socialist Jews 
can have nothing in common with 
one another. They contended, more- 
over, that the State of Israel, while 
having a _ Socialist Government, 
should not be recognized by the Con- 
ference and that Mapai’s representa- 
tives should not be permitted to take 
part in the deliberations, because to 
do so would be tantamount to accept- 
ing the “plight” of a million Palestine 
Arab refugees! 


DIFFERENT EXPERIENCES 


The experiences of the participat- 
ing parties are, of course, also differ- 
ent. Three—the Burmese, Indonesian 
and Israeli parties—are in the gov 
ernments of their respective coum 
tries. The Yugoslav Communists com 
trol their country. The remaining 
parties are in opposition, the intensity 
of which varies from place to place 
The Pan Malayan Labor party, for 
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instance, Which is an exact replica 
of British Labor without its trade- 
union base, is for a gradual transfer 
of power and does not even want the 
withdrawal of British troops for fear 
that that will create a vacuum for the 
Communists to fill. The Malayan 
party, Mapai, and the Japanese Right 
Socialists formed the right wing of 
the Conference; the Japanese Left 
and the irresponsible Egyptian and 
Pakistani parties the left. The center, 
containing the stronger Indian, Bur- 
mese and Indonesian parties—which 
jointly sponsored the Conference— 
was dominant. 
These groupings, which conform 
approximately to the three political 
tendencies noted at the outset, did 
not reflect the absence of common 
ground between the Conference par- 
ticipants. On some issues—such as 
rejection of capitalism and Com- 
munism, closer coordination among 
Asian Socialists, economic aid to 
Asia—there was wide agreement. 
And some of the differences were 
largely ones of emphasis. The Con- 
ference right wing, for example, 
showed greater appreciation of the 
Communist menace and declared 
neutrality to be not only impractical 
but a-crime against freedom; ac- 
cordingly, it sought a close associa- 
tion between the Socialist Interna- 
tional and the newly established 
Asian Socialist Organization, urged 
unequivocal rejection of Communism 
(and not merely of its Cominform 
variant), and fought against the 
“third force” theory. 

The center group, typically, tried 
lo straddle. About Communism the 


Indian party, unlike its Burmese and 
Indonesian counterparts, has no illu- 
sions; having been bitten once by a 
united front with the Communists, it 
is now twice shy. In its understand- 
ing of the Communist menace, the 
Indian Socialists do not lag behind 
the Israelis or the Japanese right 
wingers. But to accommodate the 
viewpoints of their Indonesian and 
Burmese comrades and to satisfy 
their Yugoslav friends (who were 
strongly represented by Milovan 
Djilas), the Indians agreed to differ- 
entiate between “true” Communism 
and the Cominform brand, which 
they rejected unequivocally. This 
was their position four years ago 
when their leader, Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan, proclaimed himself a true Marx- 
ist. (It was also the attitude Harold 
Laski took in his treatise on the 
Communist Manifesto.) But in the 
past 18 months the Indian party has 
completely and unambiguously re- 
jected Marxism. Its stand at Rangoon 
was, therefore, in the light of this, a 
surprise. 

The Japanese Left oscillated be- 
tween idealistic pacifism and open 
fellow traveling. The immature parties 
of Lebanon, Egypt and Pakistan op- 
posed liaison with the Socialist In- 
ternational, pooh-poohed fears of 
Soviet aggression, supported a Nehru- 
like neutrality and denounced Euro- 
pean Socialists “for siding with 
colonialism and imperialism.” In 
presenting these positions, they usu- 
ally substituted vituperation and 


slander for logic and reason. 
Against this background, it was 
Conference 


remarkable that the 
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British Labor’s leader, 
Clement Attlee (left), 
represented the Socialist * 
International at the con- ~ 
ference of Asian Social- 
ist parties. Helping him 
combat neutralism and 
“third force” 
at the conference was 
the delegate of Israel’s 
Mapai, Foreign Minister 
Sharett 


sentiment 


(right). 
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achieved agreement on the several 
subjects it tackled. The Declaration 
of Principles and Objectives of Social- 
ism, which was unanimously adopted, 
is comprehensive and categorical. 
Though it bracketed capitalist democ- 
racy with totalitarian tyranny, its 
repudiation of Cominform Commu- 
nism, extending to the economic and 
spiritual planes, was complete. Here 
was evidenced the Conference’s pe- 
culiarly Asian character. 


MORE ANTI-MARXIST 


European Socialists oppose Com- 
munism essentially on the political, 
rather than the economic level; like 
the Communists, they favor, for ex- 
ample, nationalization of the means 
of production. But the Socialists of 
Asia part company with Communism 
on fundamentals. They do not ac- 
cept land collectivization and primi- 
tive capital accumulation—two Marx- 
ist tenets. Since large-scale indus- 
trialization might make such meas- 
ures the only alternatives, they oppose 
also industrialization and the mecha- 
nization of agriculture. 

Asian Socialists favor, instead, re- 
distribution of the land among its 
cultivators here and now, and the 
creation of a elass of petty peasant 
proprietors. Such satisfaction of the 
land hunger of the peasantry, they 
feel, will release a flood of creative 
energy which will offset the evil 
effects of the fragmentization of 
present land holdings. They hope, in 
this manner, to raise agricultural pro- 
duction, improve living standards, 
and find the wherewithal for irriga- 
tion and electrification projects. To 
supply work for the millions of un- 
employed and underemployed, the 
Asian Socialists suggest establishing 
a network of small unit machines all 
over the land. Whatever the practical 
value of this program, it is a plausi- 
ble answer to Communism on the 
economic plane. 

The spiritual side of Asian Social- 
ists—this will be anathema to their 
Western counterparts—consists of 
striving for “a new and richer culture 
and the shaping of a new and better 
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form of life.” This amounts to a total 
repudiation of the Marxist conception 
of “economic man.” 

In developing and _ popularizing 
both these aspects of Asian Social- 
ism, the Indian delegates, headed by 
Jayaprakash and Asoka Mehta, 
played a significant part. The ideas 
noted above originated with and have 
been discussed by the Indians for a 
long time. 

Much debate over the vexing “third 
force” question did not clear the air. 
The Asian argument, ably advanced 
by the Indians, is that peace is en- 
dangered by (1) the rivalries and 
war preparations of the two power 
blocs (U. S. A. and U.S. S. R.), (2) 
the economic unbalance of the world, 
(3) the insistence of certain Western 
powers upon holding colonial posses- 
sions, and (4) the aggressive charac- 
ter of international Communism. The 
responsibility of Asian Socialists, the 
argument runs, lies in counteracting 
these four factors—in developing, 
that is, a “third force.” 

This position was advanced again 
and again at the Conference. Though 
several delegates conceded privately 
to me that the essential flaw in the 
argument was that Communism is 
equated with the democracies, they 
were not prepared, during considera- 
tion of a resolution, to evaluate the 


respective merits and demerits of the 
“two power blocs.” Publicly, the big- 
gest concession they made was to 
pledge to defend democracy against 
all threats and to reject ideological 
neutralism. 

In deference to the wishes of 
Clement Attlee, who was present at 
the Conference, the Burmese agreed 
not to write the phrase, “third force,” 
into the resolution itself, and thus 
permit adherence to it of some Euro- 
pean Socialist parties. Also incor- 
porated was a proviso absolving 
Socialist ministers from direct re- 
sponsibility for implementing the 
third force idea. 


NO TIES WITH EUROPE 


The arguments made for that idea 
were used also to oppose integration 
or affiliation of the Asian Socialist 
Organization with the Socialist Inter- 
national. The charges made against 
the International were that it had 
openly aligned itself with the Atlantic 
bloc and that any association with it 
would therefore compromise the 
neutrality of Asian Socialists, that it 
had failed to resolve the economic 
unbalance of the world, that it was 
indifferent on the issue of colonial- 
ism, and that it did not make its 
constituent parties help, when in 
power, the development of backward 





WHAT’S LEFT? 


The Trade Bank and Trust Company of New York has a left-handed check book, 
with stubs and binding on the right hand—News item 


Deserving of a great big thank 
From lefties is this thoughtful bank 
That, showing get-up, go and dash, 
Makes easier withdrawing cash. 


However handed, think how nice 
If by the use of some device 

The bank, with similar concern, 
Could make it easier to earn. 


—Richard Armour 
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areas. The replies of the Interna. 
tional’s fraternal delegates, however 
reasonable, did not convince their 
Asian comrades. Attlee and his col. 
leagues must have returned home con. 
vinced that the International dogs 
not have the ideological space to ac. 





HOST: BURMA'S PREMIER THAKIN NU 


commodate the Asian body. Liaison 
between the two is not likely to go 
beyond the exchange of fraternal 
delegates. 

A persecution complex, if I may 
use the term, seems to be deeply in- 
grained on the Asian mind, and in 
this respect the Socialists assembled 
at Rangoon proved to be more Asiat 
than Socialist. 

Save for its strong and unwarratl- 
ed mistrust of everything Europea, 
and allowing for the characteristi 
idealism of the Asians, the Confer 
ence was a great success. It wa 
modest in setting itself tasks whieh 
have, in large measure, been fulfilled. 
It did not bite off what it could nd 
chew. That was why matters involt 
ing mutual tensions—such as th 
Arab-Israel conflict, factionalism i! 
the Japanese party, and the Indie 
Pakistan dispute over Kashmir—we 
not officially discussed. Of cout 
the final test of the Conference wil 
come when its permanent expressio?: 
the Asian Socialist Organization, 5% 
into action. 
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AST WEEK SAW the conclusion of the sensational 
secret trial in which Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels and 
eighteen other defendants — fifteen of them of Jewish 
origin—had to face the People’s Court of Moscow. 
Marx and the other defendants were charged with found- 
ing and participating in a worldwide Jewish bourgeois 
capitalist conspiracy to eradicate socialism, commit es- 
pionage against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and overthrow the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist government. 
The following, from the official accounts of the trial 
proceedings, is the confession of Karl Marx, the main 
defendant: 

PRESIDING JUDGE: Defendant Marx, step before the 
microphone. Are you guilty of criminal acts? 

Kart Marx: I am. . 

Jupce: What led you to open and continue the fight 
against Socialism and the Soviet Union? 

Marx: I shall tell the truth. I am the son of a bourgeois 
Jew and educated in the spirit of the bourgeois Jewish 
ideology. I married a woman of the reactionary German 
nobility. The working class was alien to me. This was 
why my surroundings were formed of people spiritually 
akin to me, from the ranks of enemies of the work- 
ing class, mainly Hegelians, German idealists, anarcho- 
economists, Prussian nationalists, and international Social 
Democrats. For the past 110 years, I have tried to split 
and disrupt the unity of the working class in the capital- 
ist countries, especially since I became the head of the 
notorious First International . . . 

Stare Prosecutor: This is the cover-name for the 
criminal Marx-Engels gang, isn’t it? 

Marx: It is. 

Prosecutor: How and when did you become associ- 
ated with the American-capitalist-Zionist-socialist-Wall 
Street espionage and murder center? 

Marx: In February 1853, I met in Paris a German- 
Jewish Western refugee by the name of Heinrich Heine 
who was in the service of that abominable bourgeois 
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Or, how Soviet justice caught up with an old Zionist agent 


Jewish espionage and murder center called Joint. He re- 
ceived direct subsidies from the Rothschilds, who were 
leading members of the Joint, and he was also chief 
shareholder of General Electric Motors, the well-known 
producer of germs and bacilli for American germ war- 
fare. To cover up these activities, he posed as a poet. 
I used to meet him in a well-known Paris café called 
Le Sphinx on Boulevard Raspail, which was a favorite 
meeting-place of Jewish spy cover-girls. At our third 
meeting, Heine told me that the Joint was interested in 
breaking up the progressive peace camp, and gave me 
eight hundred dollars to write a pamphlet against peace, 
progress, and socialism, which I did. I traitorously chose 
as the title of that pamphlet the Communist Manifesto. 
Its main purpose was to compromise and emasculate the 
socialist movement. A little later, Heine gave me six 
hundred dollars with orders from the Joint to write a 
second pamphlet which, as its title, Das Kapital, clearly 
indicates, was to serve as a defense weapon of capitalism. 
I wrote it because I was fanatically opposed to the social- 
ist movement, and filled with hatred for the working 
class. 

Prosecutor: What effects did your —if you excuse 
the expression — literary outpourings have, Defendant 
Marx? 

Marx: Two activists, one Hero of Labor, and three 
Komsomols have read my “literary outpourings,” and 
none of them survived the effort. As victims of my in- 
tellectual poison, they immediately dropped dead. 

Prosecutor: Were you engaged in other activities in 
addition to these Jewish bourgeois bestialities? 

Marx: I was. In Le Chavanais, another Paris spy cen- 
ter, I was introduced to Lord Beaconsfield, whose real 
name was Benjamin Disraeli and who was a bourgeois 
nationalist Jew working at the time as Prime Minister 
of decadent imperialist British circles on orders of the 
Joint. He asked me to engage in espionage for the British 
Intelligence Service, and to send him weekly reports on 
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the anti-socialist and anti-peace activities going on in 
the library of the British Museum. This Museum was 
actually a cover organization of the Joint; it even has 
several books written by Chaim Weizmann. 

While I did this intelligence work, I continued to dis- 
rupt the socialist movement by setting up that notorious 
agency of Wall Street capitalism, the First International. 
I also wrote violently anti-Russian articles for the New 
York Herald and other poisonous publications of the 
most backward sections of American monopoly capitalism. 
In fact, I stooped so low as to denounce in my articles 
the Holy Tsar of all the Russias, and to defame the ven- 
erable memory of those great activist patriots of yester- 
day, Peter the Great and Ivan the Terrible. And to cover 
up the fact that I was a paid agent of the Joint, the 
American Jewish Committee, and the Rothschilds, and 
that I served the conspiracy of World Jewry, I indulged 
quite continually in the abominable crime of anti- 
Semitism. 

Prosecutor: Defendant Marx, tell us about your most 
recent crimes. 

Marx: My crimes by no means ended in the nine- 
teenth century. Even after I was dead as a doornail, | 
continued my most obnoxious, traitorous, and criminal 
activities against peace, progress and plenty. After my 
alleged death, the Marx-Engels gang supplied weapons 
and poison to the most dangerous enemies of the people. 
such as L. Trotsky (Bronstein), a bourgeois Jew, and 
to B. Mussolini (Schmoosoline), also a bourgeois Jew. 
Also, I kept many workers from supporting in 1939 that 
great history-making alliance between the great Father 
of the Peoples, Comrade Stalin, and his son-in-law, A. 
Hitler. I denounced their glorious alliance on orders of 
Baron Rothschild, Herbert J. Edgar Hoover. and Mac- 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., who form the troika leading the 
worldwide sabotage activities of the Joint. 

PROSECUTOR: What other crimes have you committed 
recently? 

Marx: I am responsible for most of the starvation in 
the Socialist fatherland and people’s democracies be- 
cause so-called Five Year Plans were authored in my 
name, and which, for at least five times five years, have 
provided for the planned hunger of the workers and peas- 
ants. 

Prosecutor: Defendant Marx, will you tell us what 
were the last orders you received from these Wall Street 
wolves in sheep’s clothing? 

Marx: Under my many disguises, and always hiding 
behind my beard, I met these three Wall Street beasts 
in December 1952 in the Times Square Drugstore of 
New York, and then again in a little French restaurant 
on Third Avenue in New York, and finally on Central 
Park West in New York, and they ordered me to assassin- 
ate the editors of THe New Leaver because everybody 
would blame the murder on the Communists and thus 
distract the peaceloving progressive American working 
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masses from their true and diabolic enemy, the bourgeois. 


nationalist-Jewish-monopoly-capitalist-imperialist-terrorigt 


Social-Democratic mad dogs. MacArthur Schlesinger Jr, 
who is also the leader of the Taftite wing in the Jewish 
Republican party, gave me a package of poisoned pickled 
herrings and poisoned vodka with which I was to poison 
the New Leaderites. Only the eternal proletarian vigilance 
of the peeple’s security organs made it impossible for 
me to do so, and has finally — after 110 years of my 
misdeeds, but with lightning speed—ferreted me out 
and denounced me as the beastly criminal that | am. 

Prosecutor: In short, Defendant Marx, you are guilty 
of every crime in the books? 

Marx: As I should have written in the fourth volume 
of Das Kapital, but traitorously omitted for diversionist 
purposes, my unforgivable crimes can only be punished 
by hanging me to the highest tower of the Kremlin. 

Friedrich Engels, son of a wealthy German manv- 
facturer, and the other defendants all admitted similar 
crimes. 

On February 29, 1953, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engeks, 
and eighteen other defendants belonging to the Joint. 
Marx-Engels group of the Wall Street conspiracy were 
sentenced to the gallows. On February 31, 1953, they 
were hanged. 

The hanging of Marx, Engels, and the other conspira- 
tors was, as the New York Times correspondent reports in 
an exclusive dispatch from Moscow, unanimously cheered 
by the people of Russia, who expect better times and an 
era of true Marxism-Stalinism from now on. He als 
reports that the five staff scientists and nine cleaning 
women of the Moscow Marx-Engels Institute have been 
executed. 

According to the Daily Worker, 69 leading American 
progressives have founded a “committee to oppose Marx- 
ism, to exterminate all Jews, and to fight anti-Semitism.” 

In an unsigned editorial, the Nation, a New York lib- 
eral magazine, deplores certain “unnecessarily rude for 
mulations” in the questions of the Prosecutor, but points 
out that Senator Joe McCarthy (R.,Wis.) may well have 
been influenced by Marx and Engels, and that he there 
fore remains the main enemy of freedom and justice. 
Informed diplomatic observers in the UN corridors con 
firm this observation, the Nation says. 
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MARSHALL, TRUMAN AND ACHESON: THEIR POLICY BECAME AN IDEOLOGY 
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** CONTAINMENT 


A noted commentator finds our foreign policy has been unduly defensive 


N 1947, containment became the established foreign 
he of the United States Government. The first im- 
portant act of the containment period was the decision 
to support Turkey and Greece in their resistance to Com- 
munist pressure, which, in the case of Greece, was taking 
the direct form of armed rebellion. This decision was 
embodied in a message sent by President Truman to 
Congress in March 1947. By May 1947, Congress had 
passed a bill authorizing the assistance of Turkey and 
Greece, and appropriating the initial funds. 

Except for the decision to fight in Korea, this curtain 
raiser was bolder than the acts that have followed. In- 
deed, some analysts consider the policy of contain- 
ment to be a retreat from “the Truman Doctrine” that 
was applied to Greece. However, the intervention in 
Greece was undoubtedly in accord with the principles of 
containment as these were afterwards formulated. The 








James Burnham is one of the nation’s most astute po- 
litical commentators. His last book, The Coming Defeat 
of Communism (1949), set off widespread debate on 
the aims of our foreign policy, as had his analysis of 
Soviet policy in Struggle for the World (1947). This 
article, the first of two, is adapted from his forthcoming 
Containment or Liberation? to be published this winter 
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are The Managerial Revolution and The Machiavellians. 
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non-Communist Greek government was under armed 
attack by a Communist force. The Greek Communists 
were notoriously subject to Moscow’s command, and 
thus an expansion of Soviet power. Truman proposed to 
“contain” the Soviet at the borders of the recognized 
Soviet sphere. 

The Greek intervention accepted also the negative prin- 
ciple of containment: that there should be no anti-Soviet 
initiative, and that no counteraction should be carried 
across the border. During the subsequent Greek fighting, 
we had, as a consequence, the first sample of the Com- 
munist “protected sanctuary” of the type which has be- 
come familiar in connection with Korea, Indo-China and 
northeast India. . 

On June 5, 1947, General George Marshall, then Secre- 
tary of State, spoke at the Harvard University Com- 
mencement exercises. There he made the first public 
statement of what came to be called “the Marshall Plan,” 
a principal element of the overall containment policy. 
Situations of strength were to be built in the free world 
by massive infusions of economic and technical aid. The 
United States Government, Marshall said, will help 
European governments that are “willing to assist in the 
task of recovery.” Disavowing any American assump- 
tion of the strategic initiative, Marshall went on: 

“Our policy is directed not against any country or 
doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and 
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chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which free institu- 
tions can exist.” : 

Public Law 472, signed April 3, 1948, brought to- 
gether in one document most of the elements of the 
policy of containment. The junction is charted by the 
four Titles of this law: I. “The Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948;” II. “International Children’s Emergency 
Fund Assistance Act;” III. “Greek-Turkish Assistance 
Act of 1948;” IV. “China Aid Act of 1948.” The pre- 
amble described Public Law 472 as an Act “to promote 
world peace and the general welfare, national interest, 
and foreign policy of the United States through eco- 
nomic, financial, and other measures necessary to the 
maintenance of conditions abroad in which free institu- 
tions may survive and consistent with the maintenance 
of the strength and stability of the United States.” Presi- 
dent Truman, on signing this law, called it “America’s 
answer to the challenge facing the free world.” 

A kind of ideology of containment took form. This has 
been consistently expressed in the issues of the digest, 
United States Policy Toward the U.S.S.R. and Inter- 
national Communism, which show to what a surprising 
degree the policy of containment has functioned as a 
“general line.” 

In March 1952, President Truman reviewed the doc- 
trine in a message to Congress: 

“We are joined with other countries in the patient 
and systematic building in the free world of enough 
military strength to deter external Communist aggres- 
sion; and of economic and political and moral strength 


to remove internal threats of Communist subversion 

and point the way toward democratic progress.” 

A few days later, Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
continued before a Congressional Committee: 

“The American people have clearly rejected both 
isolationism and preventive war’ as self-defeating 
courses of action. . . . What the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram represents is our share of the total effort which 
is now going on, to reduce the weakness which stands 
as a temptation to aggression, and to build instead a 
strong and confident structure of peace. .. .” 

In May 1952, the State Department published an 
article by Charles B. Marshall, a member of the Policy 
Planning Staff. The original principles of containment, as 
crystallized over five years, were restated. “Coexistence 
with the Soviet Union,” Mr. Marshall somewhat dis- 
ingenuously insisted, “is not simply possible; it is a 
fact.” He explained, in State Department dialect, that 
U.S. policy works along three general lines: 

“The first is to make coexistence more tolerable. . . . 

“The second line is to prevent serious deteriorations 
in the conditions of coexistence by avoiding losses in 
areas of sharp political conflict. 

“The third general line relates to the development of 
international usages and institutions of responsibility 








2 “Prevent:ve war’’ is the term used by the spokesmen of the Department of 
State to refer to proposals that the United States should attempt to recover 
the strategic initiative. 
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as instruments of free collaboration among nations 
instead of the collaboration by intimidation offered 
by the adversary.” 


In an address delivered that same month, Francis H. 
Russell, Director of the State Department’s Office of 
Public Affairs, answered the question, “What is our 
basic strategy, our blueprint for victory?” His reply is 
identical in substance with George F. Kennan’s articles 
of 1947 and 1951. It includes: (1) the rejection of the 
initiative; (2) the reliance on automatic “natural” influ- 
ences for softening the Communist tyranny; and (3) the 
perspective of a future day when negotiation and agree- 
ment with the Kremlin will become possible: 

“It [our basic strategy and blueprint for victory] 
is that we maintain and, where necessary, increase the 
free world’s strength . . . on the assumption that, con- 
fronted with this strength . . . the police state will 
suffer from its inherent weaknesses, the master plan 
of the Kremlin will perforce and in time fall apart, 
and will be replaced by something more amenable to 
the decencies of international life.” 


This, then, has been the policy. Let us now review what 
has actually been done under the policy, and from the 
results strike a balance. 

The policy of containment has been carried on in part 
by agencies which predate its adoption but which have 
become integrated into its program. The principal Amer- 


E 





ican administrative instruments which have been newly 
created for containment’s sake are the Economic Co- 
operation Agency (ECA, now deceased), the Mutual 
Security Agency (MSA), and the Technical Cooperation 
Agency (“Point 4”). In connection with these and with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), in- 
numerable international agencies, committees, boards 
and staffs have sprung up. The United States has also 
attempted to bring into line with containment the United 
Nations and its subsidiary agencies, for all of which the 
United States is the chief financial contributor: the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Monetary Fund, the Food and Agricul- 
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ture Organization (FAO), the World Health Organ- 
ation (WHO), the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), and the United Nations Educational and 
Scientific Council (UNESCO). The Export-Import Bank 
has been frequently brought in. The stepped up propa- 
ganda and information activities of the Department of 
State, as well as the expanded armament, mobilization 
and redeployment program, are also part of the contain- 
ment activity. 

Because of the dispersion of the program over so wide 
afield, and because many of the activities (including con- 
siderable rearmament) would have been carried out 
under some other motivation even if the policy of con- 
tainment had not been adopted, it is impossible to de- 
termine exactly how much containment has cost. A few 
rough figures will give some notion of the financial order 
of magnitude. 


WHERE THE BILLIONS WENT 


Non-military aid granted by the United States to 
foreign nations under ECA from that agency’s birth in 
1948 until its formal expiration on December 30, 1951, 
came to $11 billion. Under the ECA provisions, and sub- 
ject in its use to ECA control, each recipient nation had 
to set aside a “counterpart fund” in local currency equal 
to the amount received in U.S. aid. The ECA inter- 
national total can thus be considered twice $11 billion. 

Postwar loans from the United States, including some 
made before 1947 but excluding those by international 
agencies such as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, totaled through 1952 approx- 
imately another $11 billion. Aid to Greece and Turkey 
came to about $700 million. Money allocated to what 
was officially called “Civilian Relief (Occupied Coun- 
tries),” in effect equivalent to Marshall Plan aid for 
Germany and Japan, reached through 1952 the remark- 
ably high figure of $6 billion. Even the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Program cost more than $600 million. 
Military aid to foreign nations has been rising steadily 
and is expected to total about $6 billion in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, The general military budget is not 
publicly broken down so as to show just how much has 
been spent from it on the occupation of Germany and 
Japan, aid to Indo-China, and fighting in Korea, but the 
sum is high in the billions. 

The policy of containment has developed through two 
principal phases. In the first, which lasted from the be- 
ginning (1947) until the latter part of 1951, the em- 
phasis was on economic rehabilitation. The sums spent 
for foreign economic aid exceeded, at first very heavily, 
those spent for military aid. In the second phase, which 
after overlapping the first replaced it at the end of 1951, 
the ratio has been reversed and the emphasis put on 
military assistance. 

In the economic field, the most significant new de- 
Parture during the containment period has been a half- 
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step toward West European economic integration. In 
1950, Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, 
proposed a scheme, known popularly as the Schuman 
Plan, for pooling West European steel and coal produc- 
tion under an international authority. This plan, strongly 
favored by the United States, has slowly made some 
headway. 

On the military side, the principal development has 
been the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. NATO began with the signature of the Atlantic 
Treaty in April 1949, and by 1952 included the United 
States, Canada, Greece, Turkey, and all of the nations of 
Western Europe except Switzerland, Spain and Sweden. 
(In 1952, Western Germany was brought in NATO, but 
with a special status). Through NATO, the military 
strengthening of the West, in particular of Western 
Europe, is supposed to be carried out. NATO’s structure 
consists of a rapidly expanding series of “councils,” 
“committees,” “headquarters,” “staffs,” and so on. Var- 
ious contingents of the respective national armies are 
placed at the disposition of NATO’s “Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe” (SHAPE). NATO’s 
most novel military feature is the plan for a one-uniform 
“European Army” made up of units from France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, and subject, according to the organizational chart, 
to hierarchy that starts with.a political Council and de- 
scends through an Assembly, Comissariat and Court to 
a Central General Staff, various lesser staffs and ulti- 
mately, it is hoped, to troops. 

The American part of the containment is not, of 
course, confined to foreign economic and military aid. 
Internally, the postwar demobilization was halted and 
reversed. Though the pace of rearmament, in keeping 
with the relaxed containment outlook, has remained 
sober, its scope was soon sufficiently large to absorb 
considerably more money than the total of all forms of 
foreign assistance. 

Along with rearmament, the United States has ex- 
panded its program of information, propaganda and 
“psychological warfare.” This is in accord with the 
principles of containment, which call for such a program 
on two grounds: to give moral support in the labor of 
building situations of strength against Communist ad- 
vance, and to acquaint “the Russians” with the admirable 
“example” that is going to lead them to the path of in- 
ternational virtue. Though this information program is 
based primarily on radio, it includes also many kinds 
of publicity, cultural exchange, advertising, posters, 
books and pamphlets, movies, libraries, lectures, sub- 
sidies, leaflets, public relations and scholarships, carried 
out not only through the Department of State but by 
many official, semi-official and private agencies. 

In reviewing the content of the containment program, 
we should not forget that there has also been a good deal 
of fighting. This has been widely distributed: in Burma, 
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Indo-China, Egypt, China, Korea, Tibet, and small but 
unpleasant skirmishes in a number of other places such 
as Nepal, Berlin, India, Guatemala, and the air space 
above the Baltic. Many men of many nations have been 
shooting and dying in these fights. Billions of dollars 
worth of American equipment and hundreds of thousands 
of American men have been used in them. 

Because certain omissions also follow logically and 
unavoidably from the policy of containment, we must 
add to this summary of what was done a note on some 
things that were not done. 

During this entire containment period, no attempt has 
been made to push Soviet power back from the western 
line which it had reached in 1947, or from the eastern 
line which it attained in 1950 by the completion of the 
conquest of the Chinese mainland. No offensive anti- 
Soviet action has been taken. No initiative that would 
reach into the Soviet sphere has been tried or sought. 
There has been resistance to Soviet initiative, on some 
occasions and in some places. There has been defense 
against Communist offensives, and counteraction to 
Soviet-originated action. But the exclusive commitment 
to the defensive has been maintained. 


SOME PUZZLING EVENTS EXPLAINED 


We have noted that this exclusion of the offensive is 
a strict deduction from the theory of containment. There- 
in may be found the explanation for some notable events 
since 1947 that are otherwise so puzzling that critics of 
the State Department have inclined to attribute them to 
faulty intelligence, official stupidity, or even personal 
treachery in high places. Such factors have not been al- 
together absent, but in determining what has and has not 
happened, they have had less importance than the reign- 
ing policy. 

Consider, for example, the city of Berlin. There, the 
boundary of the Soviet sphere is plainly drawn for every- 
one to see, along the center of well known streets. The 
Communists operating from their sector of Berlin have 
retained the uninterrupted initiative, and have carried 
out one offensive action after another against the Western 
sectors. They blockade the Western sectors; buzz and 
shoot up planes approaching them; raid houses and shoot 
or kidnap scores of individual citizens; send their gangs 
roaming through the streets; order tens of thousands of 
young people to parade provocatively; enclose villages, 
houses and fields that they suddenly decide belong inside 
their territory. 

The Western powers protest in vehement letters and 
memoranda; they spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
to carry food and fuel through the blockades; they 
tighten police work in order to discourage the kidnapings 
and to keep the streets from being altogether at the mercy 
of the Eastern gangs. In short, they try to “contain.” 
But never an incursion under their prompting into the 
Soviet sector; never a disputed village taken over by a 


patrol from the West; no anti-Communist youth march. 
ing through the streets of East Berlin. In the “protected 
sanctuary” behind the magic line of the sector boundary, 
every Communist, like a Brunhilde behind a wall of fire 
that even Siegfried has sworn to respect, can sleep secure, 

Greece was not different in principle. With supplies 
and orders and men from Moscow, the guerrilla bands 
fought in the north and raided the valleys of the interior 
and south. Helped by American equipment and officers, 
the Greek army fought well. Time after time, the guer. 
rilla forces were defeated in battle only to be saved from 
annihilation by retreat across the borders of the Soviet 
sphere. Back in their sanctuary, they could regroup and 
receive the supplies, guns and training without which 
their ranks would have shriveled. No plane or patrol or 
shell from the free world sought them out. 

Nor is it changed in Korea. There, we have been so 
tender with the good Soviet name that we have not even 
named the aggressor. We fight against the shadow of a 
shadow—the Korean satellite of the Chinese satellite of 
the central sun. At the Yalu. the planes of the free world 
come up against the barriers of containment, demon- 
strably harder to pierce than Stalin’s curtain of iron. 
On the ground, the armistice line is drawn along the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, decided by the principles not of 
fighting but of containment. That Parallel was the 
boundary of 1947 and therefore sacred. 

Wherever a weak spot appears in the non-Communist 
world—in Tunisia, say, or India or Indo-China or South 
America—Moscow is left free by the policy of contain- 
ment to exploit it to the feasible limit. If the weakness 
exists or appears inside the Soviet sphere—in Albania or 
East Germany or Soviet Turkestan—all Western eyes 
turn discreetly aside as gentlemen from a lady immod- 
estly exposed by the snapping of a window shade. Woe 
to the Western statesman or soldier so imprudent as to 
suggest that some of the Soviet weaknesses ought to be 
boldly probed or even grappled with! The wrath of the 
State Department, containment’s strict defender, will 
come thundering about his ears. If he is an American, he 
will soon find himself in the doghouse of enforced retire 
ment.” 

“We will not be provoked!” declare the administrators 
of containment. And they have made good their boast, in 
small things as in large. No plane shot down, no use of 
diplomatic immunity for spying and subversion, ™ 
citizens kidnaped, tortured or imprisoned, no vile accusé- 
tion of the lowest crime, no months’-long captivity of 4 
consul or soldier, has moved the State Department oné 
hair’s breadth from the even tenor of containment’s way: 
The containers seem resolved to give the Kremlin heroit 
proof that friendly coexistence will always and perms 
nently be available for the asking. 


2 Cf. the fate of Major General Orville Anderson, founder of the Air War 
College; Lieut. General Albert Wedemeyer; General of the Army Dougla! 
MacArthur; Stuart Symington, first Secretary of the Air Force. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE NEW ADMINISTRATION has in- 
pete a foreign policy which 
has come, since 1946, from the 
swamp of appeasement onto the 
plains of resistance. But too often, 
this resistance has been passive, leav- 
ing to the enemy the initiative in 
choosing the place and means of at- 
tack. President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles will be judged largely 
by their success in transforming re- 
sistance into counter-offensive, with 
the unswerving purpose of bringing 
about the ultimate downfall of the 
empire of terror now stretching from 
the Elbe to the China Sea. 

Eisenhower’s inaugural address 
stated the fundamental issue of the 
cold war in absolute terms: 

“Here, then, is joined no pallid 
argument between slightly differ- 
ing philosophies. . . . Freedom is 
pitted against slavery; light against 
dark.” 

And the President enunciated two 
key sentences with special vigor: 
“Realizing that common sense 
and common decency alike dictate 
the futility of appeasement. we 
shall never try to placate an 
aggressor by the false and wicked 
bargain of trading honor for secur- 
ity. For in the final choice a sol- 
dier’s pack is not so heavy a bur- 
den as a prisoner’s chains.” 
What are the top priorities of for- 
eign policy if these words are to be 
translated into action? I think there 
are three: 

1. Creation of a powerful Euro- 
pean Army. 

2. Breaking the stalemate in the 
Far East. 

3. Stepping up political warfare 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Without a substantial German con- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


tingent, there can be no assured 
ground defense of Europe. The 
United States recognized this four 
years too late, in 1950, but unfortu- 
nately, some groups in France and 
Germany do not recognize it even 
today. 

The project of a European Army, 
with contingents from France, Ger- 
many, Italy and the Benelux powers 
and support from America and Brit- 
ain, was initiated in Bonn last spring, 
but there has been unwarrantable de- 
lay in ratification. There has been no 
slowdown, we may be sure, in the 
Soviet military build-up while Chan- 
cellor Adenauer struggles with legal 
obstacles and while European defense 
becomes a football in unstable French 
politics. 

One of Eisenhower’s first concerns 
must be either to breathe new life 
into the European Army or to find 
an acceptable substitute. If the 
European Army requires more co- 
operation than is yet possible be- 
tween France and Germany, a Ger- 
man national army within the NATO 
framework might be a feasible al- 
ternative. Or, the United States might 
give Germany special arms aid out- 
side NATO, similar to the present 
arrangement with Yugoslavia. 

But America cannot afford to un- 
dertake indefinitely the ground de- 
fense of Europe without effective co- 
operation from Europeans. If this 
point is made clear to opponents of 
German rearming, attitudes may 
change on both sides of the Rhine. 

In the Far East, there are several 
possibilities. A further buildup of 
South Korean forces may be taken 
for granted. High Pentagon opinion 


Top Policy Priorities: NATO Army, 
Korea Stalemate, Political Warfare 


is that a military decision can be 
won in Korea, but at a fairly heavy 
price in casualties, There certainly 
should be more attention to tighten- 
ing economic pressure, by means of 
a stricter embargo or a blockade. 

And indefinite neglect of the mili- 
tary and political asset represented 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s half million 
Nationalist troops, partly in deference 
to Asian governments which have 
not put a man into the Korean lines. 
seems inexcusable. Some of these 
Nationalist troops could be rotated 
in Korea, and there should be much 
more serious consideration of the 
possibilities of raiding the China 
coast from Formosa. At the very 
least, it should be possible, in view 
of our naval and air superiority, to 
seize Hainan Island, with its valuable 
iron reserves and its strategic loca- 
tion vis-a-vis Indo-China. 

Political and psychological warfare 
are not miracle weapons. Words 
alone, however well chosen, will not 
overthrow the terror-propaganda ap- 
paratus of the totalitarian state. But, 
in view of our increasing experience, 
it should be possible, to achieve in- 
creasingly useful results. Psycholo- 
gical warfare by radio, leaflets and 
underground agent will be effective 
insofar as it reflects definite aims of 
U.S. policy and actual conditions in 
enslaved countries. But the very 
wildness of some Soviet propaganda 
(for instance, the New Times allega- 
tion that Zionists are intent on set- 
ting up “Fascist anti-Semitic re- 
gimes” in Europe) shows an intense 
degree of strain behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It should be possible to exploit 
this strain. 
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Hitler and His Generals 


By Trumbull Higgins 


Military Science Department, 
Brooklyn College 


RIGADIER GENERAL Telford Tay- 

lor, chief American prosecutor at 
the Nuremberg Trials, has written a 
history’ of the German Officer Corps 
between the First and Second World 
Wars. If it suffers from a somewhat 
journalistic style, Taylor’s well-sub- 
stantiated account clarifies consider- 
ably the relations between Hitler and 
his principal military servants. 

From the 1920s, the period of the 
last forceful German Army chief, 
Hans von Seeckt, until 1938-1939, the 
German generals were not intrinsi- 
cally averse to a Nazi Fuehrer. Al- 
though Taylor continues to reflect 
some of the anti-German bias of the 
Nuremberg era, it is essentially true 
that before 1938 the officer corps had 
“no reason to oppose Hitler, since he 
produced the results they desired,” 
such as the reconstruction of a strong 
German military machine. 

The abrupt dismissal upon false or 
irrelevant charges of Von Blomberg 
and Fritsch in February 1938 marked 
the end of the honeymoon between 
Hitler and his generals. Too late, the 
latter realized that they were the real 
targets of this action of the Fuehrer. 
With the Army command now to 
some extent under his thumb, Hitler 
could put into effect his plans for 
conquest without further delay. 

Nevertheless, in the autumn of 
1938, the Czechoslovak crisis brought 
matters to a head again between Hit- 
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GUDERIAN (left) SAYS DER FUEHRER FELL BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 


ler and his commanders. General 
Adam, in charge of the defenses of 
the Rhineland, maintained that he 
simply lacked the resources to halt a 
French attack. And General Ludwig 
Beck, subsequently the chief military 
figure behind the officers’ attempt of 
July 1944 to assassinate Hitler, re- 
signed in protest against the dangers 
implicit in Hitler’s aggressive course. 

Then, as Taylor points out, the 
capitulation of the British and French 
at Munich made Adam, Beck and the 
more cautious and honorable generals 
“appear as ludicrous prophets of a 
doom which Hitler’s genius had con- 
verted into triumph.” It is no mystery 
that, when in 1939 Hitler was plan- 
ning his campaign against Poland, 
“none of the leading German generals 
chose to stake his professional repu- 
tation” on a political estimate con- 
trary to the Fuehrer’s. 

One general, Heinz Guderian, 


though at this time still a fairly sub- 
ordinate technician, had already made 
a name for himself as pro-Nazi and 
anti-Beck. Excluded from the snob- 
bish General Staff system as much by 
his startling innovations in tank war- 
fare as by his non-aristocratic origins, 
this son of Polish-held West Prussia 
poses more questions than he resolves 
in his poorly organized and repe- 
titious autobiography.” 

A horse of a somewhat less ambi- 
tious stripe was Marshal Gerd von 
Rundstedt’, who in 1938, in Taylor’s 
words, was “doyen of the Officer’s 
Corps.” Likewise favoring and favor- 
ed by Hitler, this descendant of an 
old Junker military family appears to 
have been more parochial than cal- 
culating as a military leader. 

Guderian and Rundstedt resemble 
each other, however, in that only 
when it was too late to avert defeat 
did either protest strongly against 
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Hitler’s military follies. Both claim 
to have adhered to the traditionally 
non-political German military code; 
they unquestionably remained loyal to 
the Nazi regime to the end. After the 
successful Allied landing in Nor- 
mandy, Von Rundstedt advised Hitler 
to seek peace, but he also sat upon 
those “Courts of Honor” which tried 
the German officers who had actually 
sought peace through the attempted 
assassination of the Fuehrer. Gu- 
derian, who likewise opposed the July 
20 effort to overthrow Hitler, did so 
on the grounds that the Allies were 
avowedly as hostile to a German army 
as to the Nazi state. 

Indeed, even today, Von Rund- 
stedt’s (or Blumentritt’s) and Gu- 
derian’s chief concern seems to be to 
deflect any future German nationalist 
charge that the army, in turning 
against Hitler, betrayed the nation. 
Both men make it clear that they, at 
least, had no part in this supposed 
betrayal. In extenuation, it must be 
said that the moral dilemma which 
faced these Prussian officers was 
greater than anything for which their 
backgrounds had prepared them. 

For all the Fuehrer’s revolutionary 
pretensions, Guderian, the tank ex- 
pert, emphasizes that in the opening 
campaigns of the Second World War 
Hitler did not understand the value 
of proper employment of his Panzer 
divisions. Even in 1944-45, according 
to Guderian, Hitler “remained a man 
of the 1914-18 trench warfare epoch,” 
refusing to accept any of the immense 
advantages of a mobile defensive both 
in the East and the West. The Nazi 
leader was obsessed with ideas of im- 
mense fortifications and a strictly 
linear, or static, defense against an 
increasingly dynamic Allied attack. 

Guderian, who reflects a hearty 
Wehrmacht dislike of the German Air 
Forces in general, and of Goering in 
particular, damns the Luftwaffe chief 
for permitting the British evacuation 
at Dunkirk in June 1940. Both he 
and Von Rundstedt agree that Hitler’s 
famous order stopping the German 
Panzer divisions just before they 
reached the port of Dunkirk stemmed 
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from his unwillingness to attack Great 
Britain at all. In fact, in this period 
of Nazi triumph, Von Rundstedt him- 
self heard Hitler stress aloud the 
necessity for the survival of the Brit- 
ish Empire, as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church. At heart, Hitler 
stayed loyal to the slavish Anglophilia 
and violent Russophobia he had so 
often expressed in Mein Kampf. 

Not sharing the sense of inferiority 
toward the West of his more romantic 
Fuehrer, Guderian regretted that 
Germany did not cross the Mediter- 
ranean and invade Egypt in strength 
in the summer of 1940, before the 
British recovery in that region the 
following year. In rare accord with 
Goering, Guderian felt that Hitler was 
too land-bound in his thinking and 
that he underestimated the signifi- 
cance of seapower. Of course, like 
the Reichsmarschall, Guderian was 
opposed to further continental ad- 
ventures, e.g., against Russia. 

When, at last, Hitler’s fondest 
dream of a crusade against the 
Soviets became reality, Von Rund- 
stedt—or so he now claims—consid- 
ered the war to be lost. Guderian cites 
Hitler as admitting to him, only a 
few weeks after the Russian campaign 
had started, “If I had only known 
that the figures for Russian tank 
strength which you gave . . . were 
in fact the true ones, I would not—I 
believe—ever have started this war.” 

Concerning the actual conduct of 
the war in Russia, Von Rundstedt 
and Guderian, in common with most 
German generals, agree that Hitler 
fell between two stools in trying 
simultaneously to pursue the strategic 
objective of destroying the principal 
Russian armies before Moscow and 
the economic one of seizing the sup- 
posedly vital resources of the Ukraine 
and the Caucasus. Guderian found 
the Fuehrer “completely infatuated” 
with the view that his generals knew 
“nothing about the economic aspects 
of war.” Like Winston Churchill, Hit- 
ler tended to overestimate the danger 
of a blockade against Germany and to 
underestimate the latent possibilities 
of the many synthetic substitutes 


available to a great industrial power. 

As commander-in-chief of the 
“muddle-headed” German defense 
organization in Western Europe from 
1942 until almost the end of the war, 
Von Rundstedt was acutely aware of 
the inordinate deficiencies of his com- 
mand. A heterogeneous collection of 
second-rate troops and weapons, a 
wall of fortifications on the Atlantic 
coast that Von Rundstedt called “a 
propaganda bluff,” an almost com- 
plete absence of naval and air cooper- 
ation or support, and a standing order 
to refer even minor strategic and 
tactical decisions to Hitler’s head- 
quarters for approval, make the Allied 
victory in France easy to understand. 
Von Rundstedt’s particular fear that 
the British and Americans would land 
on the totally unfortified and only 
nominally garrisoned southern coasts 
of France in 1943 emphasizes further 
the implications of the unfortunate 
Allied invasion of Italy from the 
South which took place in that year. 

Guderian complains bitterly that, 
by 1945, Hitler’s persistent refusal to 
permit the evacuation of even the 
most unnecessary territory such as 
Norway or Latvia, in order to concen- 
trate his forces for the defense of 
Germany herself, greatly facilitated 
the advance of the Allied armies. 
Even amid the collapsing Third 
Reich, the Fuehrer raged: “It is in- 
tolerable to me that a group of intel- 
lectuals should presume to press their 
views on their superiors. But such is 
the General Staff system and that sys- 
tem I intend to smash!” 

Similarly, Von Rundstedt maintains 
that the Ardennes offensive, desired 
by Hitler alone, lessened the capacity 
of the German army to hold out. 
Evidently Von Rundstedt and Guder- 
ian still feel that a more prolonged 
German defense should and could 
have been presented. In 1945, their 
counterparts in the American army 
were to reveal a similar tendency to 
give military factors automatic prior- 
ity over political ends. In our era, it 
is manifest that, when political leader- 
ship has failed, the price of apolitical 
generalship can be exceedingly high. 
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My Uncle Joseph Stalin. 
By Budu Svanidze. 
Putnam’s. 235 pp. $3.00. 


SOME TIME AGO, an unexpected 
DP appeared among the refugees 
from the Soviet Union. He was Stal- 
in’s nephew, Budu Svanidze, until 
then a devoted member of the Com- 
munist party. During his official stay 
in the Soviet Zone of Austria, 
Svanidze fell in love with an Austrian 
girl and, since he could not take her 
back to the U.S.S.R., he chose free- 
dom—or, at least, freedom of mar- 
riage. 

Svanidze knew Stalin from his 
early youth, and recounts a number 
of their meetings. Stalin was fond of 
his nephew, and the nephew admired 
his illustrious uncle. He describes 
Stalin in his home environment as a 
congenial host, a devoted father and 
a puritan in questions of sexual mor- 
ality. The French Revolution, Stalin 
once told Svanidze, collapsed because 
of the degeneration of its leaders’ 
morals, Stalin was revolted, the 
author says, by the loose morals of 
Soviet dignitaries. Yet this did not 
restrain him in his courtship of Liza 
Khazanova, a tale told by Svanidze 
and other sources. Liza’s fiancé was 
arrested and executed on charges of 
counter-revolution, and when this 
failed to make her respond to Stalin’s 
endearments, Liza received the same 
fate. 

Svanidze carefully avoids report- 
ing on any political discussions with 
Stalin. He visited the dictator during 
the great purges and in the first years 
of war, but their conversation never 
touched upon these subjects. At din- 
ners, he often noticed Stalin’s rude- 
ness toward his guests, and his con- 
tempt for his closest associates. Of 
Budenny, Stalin once said: “Our 
Marshal goes through the vodka like 
[the eighteenth-century general] 
Suvorov. Too bad he does not re- 
semble Suvorov in other ways.” On 





Stalin’s Nephew Speaks 
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another occasion he said to Svanidze: 
“That animal Malenkov. . . . He is a 
real ass like his friend Vyacheslav 
[Molotov].” As to Molotov’s diplo- 
matic talents, he “is no good at end- 
ing arguments, only at starting 
them.” 

Svanidze corroborates old rumors 
about the decomposition of Lenin’s 
embalmed and enshrined body. Stalin 
was greatly worried by this fact, 
Svanidze states, because he feared 


that superstitious Russians would 
take it as a bad omen. Beria was, 
accordingly, directed to pick a group 
of sculptors who produced a statute 
which now passes for Lenin’s body. 

For the most part, Svanidze’s story 
seems genuine, but disappointing. 
One would expect much more inter- 
esting information from a man who 
had a chance to penetrate the ulti- 
mate of the many Soviet curtains, 
The overall picture of Stalin present- 
ed by his not unfriendly nephew is 
that of a mediocre man lacking the 
customary attributes of greatness, 
even greatness in evil. This and other 
books make it clear that Stalin 
pushed his way to the forefront of 
history mainly by a shrewd talent 
for exploiting the weakness of others. 





A Life of ‘The Liberator’ 


Bolivar. 


By Salvador de Madariaga. 


Pellegrini & Cudahy. 711 pp. $10.00. 


SENOR DE Mapariaca’s biography 
of The Liberator is causing a tre- 
mendous stir in the Bolivarian coun- 
tries, a rumpus comparable to that 
which was caused here by the de- 
bunking biographies a generation or 
so ago of our own national heroes. 
Although not to be compared with 
these works in terms of scholarship— 
Madariaga’s work is monumental in 
that sense—it is similar in the way it 
knocks the national idol off his ped- 
estal., 

From this point of view, it serves 
a very healthy purpose. Except for 
some nasty words from Argentine 
historians, wishing to picture their 
own hero, San Martin, as a greater 
man than the Northern Liberator, 
Bolivar has remained almost sacros- 
anct. And in criticizing him severely, 
Madariaga cannot be crossed off as a 
mere chauvinist scribbler, anxious to 
run down a_ neighboring nation’s 
hero. As one of the most distinguish- 
ed intellectuals of the Spanish- 
speaking word, Madariaga’s name 
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and ability are respected wherever 
Spanish is spoken, and any book 
coming from his pen is sure to be 
read with interest and respect. 

The present biography has been 
awaited for over a decade. With the 
publication of his life of Columbus 
a dozen years ago, Madariaga an- 
nounced his intention of writing a 
trilogy picturing the Discoverer, the 
Conqueror (Hernan Cortes), and the 
Liberator. This task was interspersed 
with two other volumes, The Rise of 
the Spanish American Empire and 
The Fall of the Spanish American 
Empire. 

Bolivar is based almost entirely on 
primary sources—the diaries, letters, 
and reminiscences of the participants. 
With the help of these, Madariaga 
has sought to picture not only the 
events of Bolivar’s career, but also 
his motives. 

According to Madariaga, ambition 
was the overpowering force which 
drove Bolivar on through disaster 
and triumph to final oblivion. He was 
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mexceedingly complicated character, 
torn by conflicting motives and ideas 
ad, says Madariaga, might well have 
gone mad had not his overweening 
ambition brought order out of his in- 
tellectual and moral chaos. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Bol- 
iar modeled his actions on those of 
Napoleon, whose career he had fol- 
lowed at close range in France and 
Spain during the Consulate and 
hose coronation he had witnessed in 
Milan. Although a professed republi- 
can most of his political life, Bolivar 
became more openly autocratic dur- 
ing the last four or five years of his 
life. Madariaga insists that Bolivar 
was party to a scheme pushed by 
sme of his generals to make him 
king, in fact if not in name. 

Even many Latin Americans who 
are touchy about Bolivar’s honor 
may be able to accept many of 
Madariaga’s conclusions. But certain 
aspects of this biography raise doubts 
even in the mind of a North Amer- 
ican. For one thing, it’s hard to be- 
lieve that the Spanish colonial regime 
in South America was quite as idyllic 
as Madariaga would have us believe. 

Nor does it seem likely that the 
violence, sadism and terror which 
Madariaga so well describes was 
quite the monopoly of the Spanish 
Americans that he claims it was. 
Spanish American historians have, 
no doubt, exaggerated the wicked- 
ness of Spain’s generals and admin- 
istrators in the New World, but 
Madariaga goes to the opposite ex- 
treme, 

The author’s claim that Bolivar 
had Negro and Indian blood is not 
substantiated. He bases his assertion 
principally on certain “racial char- 
acteristics” which, he says, Bolivar 
ethibited. He also cites Bolivar’s fre- 
quent emphasis on the glories of the 
ancient Inca civilization. To this re- 
viewer, both arguments seem rather 
thin. Only one possible ancestor of 
mixed blood is mentioned by the 
author. It may very well be that Bol- 
var did have Negro or Indian an- 
cestors, but Madariaga has certainly 
hot given any convincing proof. 
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Pound’s Renaissance 


The Spirit of Romance. 
By Ezra Pound. 
New Directions. 248 pp. $4.00. 


FIRST PUBLISHED in 1910, reissued 
in 1929 with additional notes by the 
author, this book has been out of 
print for a long time. Today’s edition, 
following the re-issue of Guide to 
Kulchur, marks an attempt by its 
publishers to reestablish the reputa- 
tion of the early Ezra Pound and 
to bring before the general public 
his more youthful ventures in belles- 
lettres. 

Believing that “all generations are 
contemporaneous” and that a kind 
of literary scholarship was needed 
which would “instruct painlessly” 
and revive in the mind of the reader 
some of the “pure ecstasy” of true art, 
Pound, in an enthusiastic and vehe- 
ment way, set out to inform his read- 
ers of the romance of a past which, 
he was quite right in assuming, they 
knew little about. Dante and Villon 
were certainly familiar poets, but 
what of the Provence; there Pound 
proceeded to unearth poems and 
poets who had left the literary clime, 
who were little translated and whom 
in his exuberance he was ready to 
evaluate. His flair for languages and 
his insatiable curiosity made him a 
good man for the task. In The Spirit 
of Romance, he set forth literary 
judgments which were seized upon 
and he was able to produce transla- 
tions of the troubadours and of the 
medieval narrative poetry of North- 
ern France which, besides adding to 
his own poetic vocabulary, influenced 
a whole generation of poets. 

Today, the book reads briskly and 
courageously. Using Dante as his 
guide, Pound reintroduces those poets 
the Florentine had, in his own poetry, 
listed as preceding him. He continues 
on to the “Poema Del Cid” (with 
which he has more sympathy than 
the Chanson de Roland), then turns 
with the most tender regard to Villon, 
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characterized as the only poet with- 
out illusions. Everywhere, Pound’s 
personal taste is kept intact and he 
makes us aware of time which may 
be contemporaneous, but which is 
also categorical. Thus, Shakespeare 
is a consummation of the Renais- 
sance; Dante is medieval; Villon is 





POUND: A PERSISTENT EFFORT 


medieval, too, but in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner; Lope de Vega’s 
“quality” is “in part the Middle 
Ages, in part a result of it.” There 
are “generative forces” in literature 
and there are “symptoms,” as illus- 
trated by Camoens. 

His concluding chapter on the 
Renaissance poets writing in Latin 
beautifully translates these poets, and 
explains their reasonable existence 
by telling us that we can learn noth- 
ing from them that Homer and 
Catullus could not have told us, but 
that through the persistent efforts of 
the Poeti Latini to bring the dead to 
life we may understand why Homer 
and Catullus are today where we can 
find them. Such a persistency is very 
like Pound’s own. 
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or technical has led him to exclude 
such works from consideration as 
Dryden’s The Wild Gallant, whose 
merit, admittedly, is much more jp 
its establishing a trend than in its 
artistry, but a work, it seems to me, 
not to be neglected in studying 


Comedy Since Jonson 


The Thread of Laughter. 
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_ Knopf. 298 pp. $4.50. 


Mr. KRONENBERGER’S book, which 
traces the movement of English 
comedy from Ben Jonson more or 
less to the present, makes brilliant 
reading. His style has the sprightli- 
ness of finely worked stage repartée: 
It is quick, epigrammatic and conver- 


has no existence in the real world. 
Only a master of the most delicate 
style could have made him come 
alive—or rather not come alive— 
in the theater. He must be all 
affectation and absurdity, yet 
somehow float, not mince. Any- 
thing emphatic would misrender 
him; anything merely effeminate 














Restoration comedy. 

More important are the matters 
implicit in the book but not account. 
ed for. Thus, although almost half 
the chapters deal with late seven. 
teenth century writers, Mr. Kronen. 
berger does not pause at all to com. 
ment on the phenomenon of British 
comedy being mostly of Restoration 
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SHIPLEY 

ECAUSE THESE are_ troublous 
Brine. and because certain ele- 
ments of society look upon the theater 
as “a weapon in the class war,” it 
seems wise to consider Arthur Mill- 
er’s new play, The Crucible*, from 
several points of view. His picture of 
the Salem witch hunts of 1692 may 
fily be examined as a work of dra- 
matic art, as a product of the author, 
and as a social document. 

Let us try first to weigh The 
Crucible as dramatic art. It is, like 
the melodramas of Henri Bernstein 
fifty years ago, essentially a play of 
situation. The author builds for the 
big scenes, and the characters are 
tugged about to make these more 
striking. Thus the strong John Proc- 
tor, who has before him as an ex- 
ample the steadfastness of his beloved 
wife, is nevertheless made to weaken, 
to “confess” to a lie—in order to 
give more theatrical effect to his final 
resolve to proclaim, and to die for, 
the truth. (There is no psychological 
similarity here to the turnabout of 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan, whom the 
Daily Worker draws into its praise of 
Miller’s play.) Proctor will lie pri- 
vately, but he refuses to sign so that 
his lie can be made public. 

The one really neat turn of char- 
acter comes during the questioning 
of Proctor’s wife, After Proctor has 
assured the judge that his wife never 
lies, she falters and does lie to save 
her husband’s reputation—not know- 
ing that this very action brings on 
his ruin. She testifies that her hus- 
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ae Crucible. By Arthur Miller. Staged by Jed 


a Presented by Kermit Bloomgarden, At the 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


band is not a lecher and that Abigail 
—chief denouncer of the “witches” 
—was dismissed from her service 
only for incompetence—this after 
John has sworn that Abigail was his 
eager whore. A neat twist, dramati- 
cally effective, psychologically sound. 

On the other hand, when basic 
soundness and immediate effective- 
ness conflict, Miller plumps for the 








MILLER: ARE HIS COMRADES WRONG? 





box-office. The opening of the last act, 
for instance, presents two women 
who are being put out of their cell 
to make it a reception room for the 
deputy governor. No reason is given 
why the deputy governor could not 
have an office, if not a cell, of his 
own. If that last act opening is in- 
tended to provide a sort of emotional 
rest, like the Shakespearean comic 
interlude, it is as clumsy as the open- 
ing of the first act is confused. 
There is great power in Miller’s 
“big scene.” In this, the Proctors’ 


Arthur Miller's New Melodrama 
Is Not What It Seems to Be 


maid, who has withdrawn her accu- 
sation of witchcraft, is bullied by a 
hostile judge and badgered by her 
excited fellow witnesses until she re- 
cants her confession and cries 
“Witch! Witch!” to tear the Proctors 
down. The climactic growth of ten- 
sion here is excellently managed. 

But there is, unfortunately, a sense 
throughout that these movements are, 
after all, managed. The calculating 
craftsman, not the deeply moved 
creator, is at work. Take even such a 
detail as calling the first act a “Pro- 
logue.” There is nothing at all in it 
to justify separating it by that label 
from the rest of the play. It would be 
as logical to call the last act an 
“Epilogue.” But the three-act play 
is the fashion of our time; a play in 
four acts might seem Ibsenian, dated. 
So The Crucible has a “Prologue and 
Three Acts.” J¢ conforms, This is 
trivial, no doubt, but it is a further 
indication that the play is not so 
much a creation of dramatic art as 
a concoction of the author’s contriv- 
ing mind. 

The author, Arthur Miller, first 
came to Broadway with All My Sons, 
a picture of an American who sold 
defective airplane parts to the United 
States armed forces, letting our boys 
die to fill his pockets. This play, in 
European productions, widely fed 
anti-American propaganda. After All 
My Sons, Miller publicly stated that 
he was through writing for the 
theater: Its many pains and heart- 
aches were too little rewarded. 

Somehow, he persuaded himself to 
pen and peddle Death of a Salesman, 
which was much more amply reward- 
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ed. This drama was widely (and in- 
accurately) hailed here and abroad 
as a picture of the collapse of the cap- 
italist system, as though Miller were 
letting our mores die to fill his 
pockets. 

Then, Arthur Miller discovered an- 
other reason for not writing plays: 
Originality and initiative were being 
killed in the American theatre. The 
American theater, he publicly de- 
clared, is censor-bound. Although 
The Male Animal, a vivid protest 
against the stifling of free speech on 
the college campus, was at that mo- 
ment in the midst of a highly suc- 
cessful revival, Miller pictured the 
theater as closed to dissent. as open 
only to the timid conformer. the de- 
fender of the status quo. Whereupon 
he wrote another play, The Crucible. 

The title of this play implies a so- 
cial significance: that the seventeenth 
century of the actual witch hunts 
was the crucible in which the in- 
gredients of our own days were 
mixed and fused. Seeking beyond the 
title, one finds at first only the most 
general resemblance. There are bigots 
and ignoramuses now, as there were 
then: stupid but honest zealots. and 
also shrewd and envious schemers, 
jealous or greedy, clutching for pow- 
er or revenge. Intelligent folk may 
also be found in every time. some of 
them honest as well. and strong- 
willed, high-minded, ready to back 
conscience with life. Most interesting 
of the array are the confused in 
spirit, like the Reverend John Hale 
in Miller’s play. One shock of dis- 
illusion, and nothing retains its 
value: Lie!—the minister urges—de- 
ceive, descend to any indignity, be- 
tray your cause, if only you can keep 
yourself alive! 

“Betray your cause.” In The Cru- 
cible, Arthur Miller has done little 
to please his erstwhile comrades. The 
ones that, with him, signed the Civil 
Rights Congress protest against our 
“shameful persecution of the German 
anti-Fascist refugee,” Gerhart Eisler. 
The ones that, with him, sponsored 
the 1949 Waldorf and Paris “peace” 


conferences. The ones that were ass- 
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ociated with the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, They have not, as yet, recog- 
nized the extent of the psychological 
breach between them and the newly 
revealed Arthur Miller. The Daily 
Worker of Wednesday, January 28. 
it is true, rapped him in a paragraph 
for “writing an extremely stereotyped 
role for the one Negro member of 
the cast. . . . Miller has made this 
bad error.” But the Daily Worker, 
in considering the rest of the play, 
was misled by the fact that the drama 
is both set and produced in America. 

Here is where Miller’s plays hit be- 
low the belt. By a sort of somatic 
expectancy, a mood less in the play 
than in the air—“It’s a matter of 
feeling,” one victim said to me when 
I asked him to be specific—The Cru- 
cible is looked upon as an indictment 
of the United States today. Many in 
the audience read into the play, not 
their own ideas, but implications for 
which they have been prepared by 
vaguely ominous talk about a “witch 
hunt,” and by attacks upon excesses 
(and even upon proper precautions) 
in our effort to be vigilant against 
enemies within our land. The best 
works of this sort spring from a 
genuine indignation at the abuse, be- 
hind which glows a love for the land 
abused. There is no love in Arthur 
Miller’s writing. 

Perhaps the reason for this lies 
revealed when, instead of following 
loose lines of hoped-for “feeling,” 
we examine the actual abuses pic- 
tured in the play. These have indeed 


parallels in our own time—but in 
another country. “It is impossible”— 
let me for the last time quote the 
myopic Daily Worker—“to view this 
play honestly without noting the 
awful parallel courses of two widely 
separated” sets of actions. 

But where in the world today are 
these scenes of the Salem witch hunt 
matched? Where today is such pres- 
sure put upon prisoners, in droves, 
to “confess”? In what courts today 
is one man both inquisitor and 
judge? Where today does the court 
itself seek to intimidate the witness, 
appeal to ignorance and prejudice, 
allow in open court vilification of 
those that oppose its will? Where 
today, when persons sign a petition 
urging freedom for framed-up inno- 
cent victims, would the signers of the 
petition be arrested and flung in 
jail? More and more, as one exam- 
ines the actual conditions Miller pre- 
sents. it is driven home that he is 
showing, through his olden story. con. 
ditions as they exist now in the Sov- 
iet and satellite lands. 

It is unfortunate that the picture 
of the corruption of power in tyran- 
nical and fanatical hands attains in 
The Crucible not the searing trumpet 
tones of tragedy, but the rude clangor 
and discordant crash of melodrama. 
Death of a Salesman ended with a 
whimper. The Crucible ends with a 
bang. Each is overwritten. Each holds 
a kernel of truth—buried beneath 
false implications. Each makes 4 
quick appeal to the tawdry, theatrical 
mind. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Reader Gibes at Wallace 
Mark field on Movie Review 


Shame on me for carelessly enjoying the 
movie High Noon and failing to be repelled by 
its bits of social criticism. Shame on Stanley 
Kramer for having the temerity to put in the 
mouths of his characters occasional suggestions 
of flaws in our American Way of Life! Thank 
heavens we have such keen observers as Wal- 
lace Markfield [THe New Leaper, January 19] 
to guide us and such solid citizens as Randolph 
Scott to give us the kind of movies we can all 
understand. Let’s leave the drama of the legiti- 
mate theater to Broadway and keep the movies 
for Americans! 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Georce S. May 


Holds Reinhardt Book Made 
False Pro-Communist Charge 


It seems rare these days to be in possession 
ef a fact rather than a guess. I find myself in 
that happy position in connection with the con- 
troversy over the reliability of Guenther Rein- 
hardt’s book, Crime Without Punishment. Three 
pages of the book are devoted to a contemptible 
effort to insinuate that Paul Hagen was pro- 
Communist during World War II and presum- 
ably still is. His wife—Anna Caples—is also 
gratuitously listed in the same context. 

I have known Paul Hagen for about 17 years 
—almost from the time he first came to America 
seeking help for the “New Beginnings” move- 
ment against Nazism. I was introduced to him 
by Mary Fox, whom many of your readers 
know, at a time when Mary was trying hard to 
educate a lot of young Communists away from 
Stalinism through her work at the League for 
Industrial Democracy. During all the time I 
have known him, Hagen has been a selfless and 
conscientious foe of Stalinism. 

How do I know? I offer what seems to me 
the best evidence possible. For many months 
preceding my break with the Young Communist 
League late in 1937, Hagen was probably as 
influential as any person I knew in shaping my 
political thinking. I am not sure that even he is 
aware of how important an influence he was 
(upon others as well as myself) in dramatizing 
the existence of a pregressive, democratic alter- 
native to Stalinism and in debunking the Stalin- 
ist myths. I have turned to him intermittently 
for advice in recent years and he has never 
wavered in his allegiance to the democratic 
cause, 

My testimony is rat second-hand or based on 
Tumor or hearsay. It is as tangible as a fact can 
be. It is based on innumerable personal con- 
Versations at critical and revealing moments in 
history. I do not know whether Reinhardt’s 
comments on Hagen represent fantasy, malice or 
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regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


deliberate falsehood. But they suggest that he 
is, at the very least, an untrustworthy source. 
Hagen never concealed his youthful Communist 
affiliations of the 1920s. But Reinhardt clearly 
attempts to use that stale news as the basis for 
a contemporary hanging. As for Anna Caples, 
she was known to hundreds in the student 
movement of the 1930s as a vigorous, outspoken 
anti-Stalinist and has never veered from that 
course. If Reinhardt’s treatment of Hagen and 
Anna Caples is characteristic of his method, his 
book should be labeled fiction. 

New York City James A. WECHSLER 


Chides Professor Walker 
On Korean War Article 


Congratulations on Richard L. Walker’s 
thought-provoking article, “Truce or Peace in 
Korea?” [THE New Leaner, February 2]. | 
must confess that, until I read Professor Walk- 
er’s article, the many advantages of continuing 
the war in Korea had completely escaped me. 
It had never occurred to me in my innocence, 
for example, how grateful the Koreans should 
be for their war-brought national solidarity and 
for all the money that has been pumped into 
their economy. Or how the GIs should appreci- 
ate the opportunity to receive “the best possible 
training . . . under actual battle conditions” 
and to test out new weapons. Now, however, I 
am completely won over, and am thinking of 
forming an organization to propagate the idea 
of permanent world war as a solution to all 
the problems of mankind. 

Incidentally, I have a great idea for capital- 
izing on the Walker piece promotionwise. Why 
doesn’t THE New Leaper have reprints made 
and sell them in bulk to Stalin, who will doubt- 
less be anxious to give the article the widest 
possible circulation on both sides of the Jron 
Curtain? 

New York City ELtiot Dawson 
Denies Psychological Factors 
Sufficiently Explain Kafka 

To explain The Trial and The Castle as 
Kafka’s literary catharsis to free himself from 
“pathological” dependence on his father, as 
Richard Gothe does in a letter in the January 12 
New LEADER, means to reduce the poetic power 
and imaginative sweep of a genius to the type of 
one-dimensional, pseudo-psychoanalytic vulgari- 
zation according to which Marx hated capitalism 
because of his carbuncles. No serious student of 
Kafka will deny the influence the latter’s neurot- 
ic relationship with his father had on his work; 
neither, however, can one deny the operation of 
other factors in Kafka’s life—his extreme sensi- 
tivity, his painful Jewish awareness, his incor- 
ruptibility (reminiscent of George Orwell), his 
encounters with Government bureaucracy. To 
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isolate one of these factors reduces the complex. 
ity of a genius to the dogmatic clarity of a 
platitude. 

Likewise, the profundity of Kafka’s evocations 
encompasses, but is not limited to, his poetic 
prophecies of totalitarianism. They include the 
entire range of pre- and post-political man’s 
response to our industrial civilization, his im. 
potence and vague guilt in the face of a 
nameless bureaucracy, his doubts and seeming 
inability either to grasp the meaning or to con- 
trol the shaping of his social fate. Kafka’s great- 
ness consists precisely in his ability to trans. 
mute his personal conflicts into a body of work 
which confronts all, not only parental, authority 
on a multiplicity of levels indicative of genius, 
This is what gives his work the social and gen- 
eralized relevance, denied by your correspond- 
ent but attested to by ‘many of our greatest 
minds, making Kafka one of the most discussed 
authors of our epoch. His stature increases with 
the years precisely to the extent to which man 
uncomfortably begins to realize that Hitler was 
no isolated phenomenon and that bureaucratism, 
statism and totalitarianism continue to grow in 
the world despite our victory in the last war. 
New York City Amos VocEL 


Joins the Discussion 
On the ‘Priestly Lie’ 

The question raised in THE New Leaner of 
November 24 by the Reverend Nicholas Wil- 
wers concerning Philip Rieff’s review of Educa 
tion and American Civilization, by George 
Counts, represents, I believe, an honest per- 
plexity and should receive a sympathetic reply. 

He asks: “Would you attribute such strength 
of character to men who ‘bulwark illusions, 
whose lives are dedicated, consciously or un- 
consciously, to ‘priestly lies’?” Since he has 
been disciplined in philosophy, the Rev. Wil- 
wers will surely recognize the root of his mental 
difficulty when it is pointed out to him that he 
is, no doubt unwittingly, applying a pragmatic 
test for truth. 

A nasty-minded psychiatrist would probably 
be quizzical about the heat of the priestly 
reaction. But perhaps you ought to concede 
that this temporary lapse from Christian charity 
—in both senses of the term—was at least 
provoked, if not justified, by your reviewer's 
use of the invidious term “lies.” The Rev. 
Wilwers might well admit that his faith has not 
yet been subjected to verification by expeti- 
mental evidence which meets with universal 
acceptance. And that seems to be as far a8 
anyone can go if exercising proper scientific 
caution in discussing priestly “illusions.” 

We do not have to believe in an article of 
faith ourselves to concede that it may have 
some pragmatic value (which, to repeat the 
point, ought not to be of any particular con- 
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cern to the Rev. Wilwers). To paraphrase a 
current irony: “Some of my best friends are 
Christian Scientists.” They are nice people, too. 
The Rev. Wilwers would probably join with 
you and me in agreeing that their views may 
be partly true, partly false, may do some harm, 
some good. Of course, it would not be reason- 
able for us to expect any such concession from 
him concerning his own views. 

Alton, Til. Wittiam H. NEWBERRY 


Holds Stevenson Didn’t 
‘Talk Sense’ to Country 


William E. Bohn’s January 19 column on the 
Stevenson campaign, quoting Elmer Davis at 
length, tacitly accepted Davis’s premise that 
Stevenson “talked sense to the American peo- 
ple.” I contend that Stevenson, in many in- 
stances, did not talk sense, despite his an- 
nouncer’s assertion before his speeches that 
that was what the candidate was going to do. 
This campaign slogan was no more convincing 
in itself than the statements we hear every day 
on the radio that such and such a cigarette 
“tastes better.” Assertion is not proof. 

Here are a few examples, among many, where 
Stevenson did not talk sense during the cam- 
paign: 

1, His claim, reiterated ad nauseam, that 
Eisenhower had “surrendered” to Senator Taft. 
Subsequent developments, such as the Durkin 
appointment, have shown that this was bilge. 

2. His claim that “Communists in this coun- 
try have not on the whole been very important,” 
and his reference to the investigations of Com- 
munists in Government as “chasing phantoms.” 
This might sound like sense to Elmer Davis. 

3. In the same connection, his repeated use 
of the meaningless old chestnut, “We must not 
burn down the barn in order to kill the rats.” 
Talk about Eisenhower using clichés! 

4. His “Little Sir Echo” agreement with the 
Truman-Acheson claim that it was impossible 
to train and arm more South Koreans. General 
Van Fleet disproved this one even before the 
campaign was over. 

5. His talk in San Francisco on the need for 
further concessions to Communism in order to 
get a peaceful settlement. How can anybody 
who has lived through the past 20 years think 
that concessions to dictators lead to peace? 

If the above thoughts add up to “talking 
sense,” I’]] take vanilla. 

Havre de Grace, Md. Montcomery M. GREEN 


Praises ‘New Leader’ 


As ‘Indispensable’ 


I am sending you enclosed $12 for a two- 
year subscription to THE New Leaper. This is 
4 little more than required by your rates, but 
I'm sure you won’t mind. It’s my way of ex- 
Pressing gratitude for what, through the years, 

become to me the only indispensable read- 
ing matter in the news field. Keep up the good 
work! 
Columbus, Ohio OsKAR SEIDLIN 
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EDITORIAL 


The Middle Way 


THE PRESIDENT’S State of the Union Message to Con- 
gress complements perfectly his Inaugural speech, outlin- 
ing a domestic program to go along with the foreign 
policies he enunciated at his Inauguration. Both together 
reveal that Mr. Eisenhower’s will be a government of the 
center, conservative in some things and liberal in others. 
As he himself told Congress: 


“There is—in world affairs—a steady course to be 
followed between an assertion of strength that is trucu- 
lent and a confession of helplessness that is cowardly. 

“There is—in our affairs at home—a middle way 
between untrammeled freedom of the individual and 
the demands for the welfare of the whole nation.” 


The President spelled out pertinent foreign-policy pro- 
posals. He would work “to remove procedural obstacles 
to profitable trade” and recommend renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. He advocated encour- 
agement of private investment abroad—a most necessary 
accompaniment to Point Four—and, of equal importance, 
production overseas of as many defense items as possible 
and the purchase by this country of increased quantities 
of vital raw materials. These policies will go a long way 
toward balancing U. S.-European trade relations and thus 
stabilizing the European economy. (What was perhaps 
the President’s most important statement, on Formosa, is 
discussed in a separate editorial below.) 

Some parts of Mr. Eisenhower’s domestic program read 
like a New or Fair Deal document. On farm prices, he 
has gone the Fair Deal one better in asking full parity 
supports in place of the present 90 per cent of parity. On 
labor, he would revise Taft-Hartley (whether or not en- 
tirely to labor’s satisfaction remains to be seen) , energize 
the Department of Labor, and rely on the “processes of 
conciliation and mediation” rather than “paternalism” 
in the Government’s relations with labor. 

On civil rights, Mr. Eisenhower would go further than 
Mr. Truman, promising “to use whatever authority exists 
in the office of the President to end segregation in the 
District of Columbia, including the Federal Government, 
and any segregation in the armed forces.” He did not 
mention FEPC, but if he accomplishes the above he will 
have earned real applause. His espousal of statehood for 
Hawaii virtually guarantees passage of enabling legisla- 
tion; but his omission of Alaska suggests partisanship, 
since it would be likely to elect two Democratic Senators. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s forthright stand on the McCarran 
Immigration Act merits special commendation. Charging 
that “it does, in fact, discriminate,” he continued: 





“I am therefore requesting the Congress to review 
this legislation and to enact a statute that will at one 
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and the same time guard our legitimate national inter. 
ests and be faithful to our basic ideas of freedom. . . .” 


On purely economic questions, the President sounded 
conservative and also uncertain. While it is true, as he 
maintains, that price controls “have proved . . . unwork- 
able,” they should not be scrapped entirely; they should 
be improved and incorporated at least into stand-by legis- 
lation. Here, as on the budget and taxes, he would rely 
too much “upon the natural workings of economic law.” 
He announced as a major objective the balancing of the 
budget, but failed to elucidate how this could be done 
in a period of high defense expenditures; and he repeated 
his pledge to reduce taxes, but cautioned against expect- 
ing quick action. He was, in fact, most cautious about 
chances of fulfilling the GOP’s economic creed altogether: 

“Hasty and ill-considered action of any kind could 
seriously upset the subtle equation that encompasses 
debt, obligations, expenditures, defense demands, def- 
icits, taxes, and the general economic health of the 


nation. Our goals can be clear . . .—but action must 
be gradual.” 


The responsibilities of office are rapidly sobering the 
Republicans. They will not find it as easy to put into 
effect as to utter the policies of a party out of power. 
But that is all to the nation’s good. Dwight Eisenhower 
has read the election returns accurately: They did not 
give him a mandate to legislate the past twenty years out 
of existence and resurrect the previous twenty. 


Formosa Decision 


WITH ONE terse statement, President Eisenhower has 
initiated a new era in U. S. foreign policy. 


“I am... issuing instructions,” he told Congress in 
his State of the Union Message, “that the Seventh Fleet 
no longer be employed to shield Communist China.” 
The statement ended days of speculation, resulting 


from a “leak,” that Washington was preparing to employ 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Formosa-based Nationalist troops in 
an attack upon the Chinese mainland. In the days to 
come, speculation will rise to greater proportions: Will 
the new order extend the war in the Far East? 

Already, the chancelleries of our European allies shud- 
der with fear lest we touch off the powder keg of World 
War III in the Far East. The neutralists and Bevanites, 
in particular, are once again denouncing Eisenhower as 
a captive of MacArthur and the U.S. as a warmonger. 

Their fears have no basis in reality. 

First of all, Chiang’s troops are not going ashore to- 
morrow. Experts say it will take a year or more to train, 
equip and service them for a major operation. Certainly 
President Eisenhower, who directed the landings in 
North Africa and Normandy, is sufficiently aware of the 
military problems not to do anything precipitous. 

Second, anything resembling an invasion of China 
would require U. S. sea and air supply and cover. This 
would involve us directly in a war from which, judging 
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by the Japanese experience, we could scarcely hope to 
emerge a clear victor. One can assume that President 
Eisenhower has studied recent Japanese history, and that 
he will not risk our getting bogged down in China. 

If a major invasion is not possible for a year, and if 
the President is resolved to keep the U. S. out of China, 
why was the Seventh Fleet order issued? 

The order, we believe, is primarily a psychological act 
and only secondarily a military act. 

It gives Chiang a free hand to execute, at most, any 
commando raids he can in the meantime. The help we 
give him toward this end (which is implied in the order) 
will not be much greater than what we are already sup- 
plying. But the result will be to harass Peking. 

Peking, on its part, cannot be certain (any more than 
we can) of just how effective a U. S.-supported Chiang 
will be, but wisdom would require that it anticipate the 
worst. Whether or not this will entail re-deploying troops 
from Korea, from the Manchurian sanctuary, or from 
the Indo-Chinese border, the fact is that Peking will have 
to concentrate upon defending the coastline. This means 
spreading thin its already depleted resources, perhaps 
thus reducing its pressure on Korea and Indo-China. 

On the purely psychological plane, the now omnipres- 
ent threat of an invasion must make Peking revaluate its 
Korea strategy. Until now, it could procrastinate at 
Panmunjom with impunity; but the prospect of a second 
front opening up on the mainland may make it practical 
—perhaps even imperative—to settle the Korean War. 

Seen in this light, the Eisenhower decision is a master 
stroke which seizes the psychological initiative from the 
Communists and may relieve the great pressures upon us 
throughout the Far East. Not more war, but less, is the 
likely result of this strategy. 


New York Mess 


AFTER nearly two years of investigation, the New 
York State Crime Commission has charged in a prelim- 
inary report that there is a “breakdown of law enforce- 
ment” in New York. It found that: (1) bribery of offi- 
cials is rampant; (2) criminals and politicians work hand 
in glove; (3) shipping, marketing and garment enter- 
prises are regularly shaken down; and (4) gangsters and 
tacketeers control the waterfront. The SCC’s score to 
date: 78 indicted, 23 guilty pleas, 2 convictions. To finish 
the job, the SCC should be made permanent. 

Meanwhile, an AFL executive meeting in Florida, 
smarting under revelations that “King” Joe Ryan’s In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association is a nest of crim- 
inals, set up a three-man committee to recommend action. 
The AFL must take drastic action if its good name is to 
remain good, and if New York is to clean itself up. 

Ironically, the week began with celebrating Gotham’s 
300th birthday. We hope that the spirit, if not the ghost, 
of Peter Stuyvesant rises in appropriate indignation. 


February 9, 1953 
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United States Senator 
Paul H. Douglas 


Writes: 


“I read each issue of THE New LEADER and find it very valu- 
able. It is the most intelligent anti-Communist paper in the 


country. But nonetheless it is a soundly liberal paper as well.”’ 


SENATOR DOUGLAS IS RIGHT! 
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